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X ALL DURING 1940 
THE DENVER MARKET 
begins its FIFTY-FIFTH year in Better 


Serving Western Producers and Feeders. 
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@ IT has risen from a small Feed Yard ié-The 
Largest SHEEP Market in The Nation. 


® IT will continue to serve you Better as you 


continue to Patronize it. 


Turn over a New Year Leaf and make 
DENVER a Bigger and Better Market 
by joining the long list of 
satisfied shippers. 
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‘Tf the railroads are so good 
_ thy aren they rit?” 


HAT’S a sensible question, and we’d 

like to answer it, because business 
success in these United States is judged 
pretty much by whether or not you’re able 
to make money. 


But when you talk about the railroads you 
have to deal with two kinds of success 
that don’t have much relation to each 
other. 


On the one hand is operating success. 


That includes, for instance, safety, and on 
this score the American railroads have the 
finest record in the world. 


Or it includes ability to handle the traffic 
and in 1939—when records of grain re- 
ceipts for a day, for a week, or for a whole 
season were again broken at important 
markets in both the winter and spring 
wheat belts—the railroads handled the job 
without a sign of car shortage. 


Or it includes speed — and the railroads 
in the past twenty years have stepped 
up freight speed by more than 60% — 
with similar improvements in passenger 
schedules. 


A FAIR FIELD. 


NO GOVERNMENT FAVOR. 
Ll AL 





Or it includes cost of service —and the 
railroads today haul a ton a mile at an 
average cost that’s about the same you pay 
for a penny postcard. 


But when it comes to financial success— 
you run into this situation: 


Railroads meet all their own costs and 
help support the government as well. 
They operate under the strict control of 
rules and regulations built up over the 
past 50 years on the theory that they are a 
monopoly, but actually they compete with 
other forms of transportation which are 
promoted and subsidized by government. 


The effect of such inequality is to decrease 
railroad traffic and reduce railroad earn- 
ings. 


There is no question of the railroads’ 
ability to do the job for farmers or for the 
nation from an operating standpoint. 


From the standpoint of earnings, all they 
need to make a living is a fair chance to 
meet other forms of transportation on 
equal terms. 


SEE AMERICA sy Ranroap— Speciat Rates ror Granp Circie Tour ... 
Ask your ticket agent! 


WASHINGTON. D.C. 
Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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A Safeway Farm Reporter Interview 
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| wish you Western wool growers 
could have been along when | visited... 


THE LAND OF THE 


A. J. Swenson, old time cattleman, is general manager of the big 
Swenson Land and Cattle Company, with headquarters at Stamford, 
Texas. His son, Bill Swenson, is assistant general manager and 
another son, Rudolf, is active in keeping the Swenson herd in 
condition. Any Texas cattleman will tell you this Swenson outfit is 
one of the best operated and most successful in the whole South- 
west. About 11,000 breeding cows and 850 herd bulls roam the 
350,000 Swenson acres. They carry a brand famous since Texas 
longhorn days — SMS, with both S’s reversed. A. J. Swenson is as 


active today as a youngster. He has been a director of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association for over 15 years 


























Try a Sciewar ) 
Guaranteed Steak \ 


Se eee si . By a unique mail order system the Swensons 
eietearemmenneniene cata eS Neal oH annually over 4500 head of Hereford calves 
5 and yearlings on cash sale to feed-lot buyers all 
over the corn belt, and as far away as New York 
and West Virginia. SMS cattle have such a fine 
reputation buyers order them sight-unseen, and 





“We cattlemen give Safeway credit for doing a fine selling job on 


quality meat,” A. J. Swenson told me. “Advertising that helps to 
increase beef consumption is something all cattle producers need 
and appreciate — and we get it all year-round from Safeway” 


seldom come to the ranches. The Swensons give 
every buyer the full strength of production — 
never ship selected loads. Re-orders are regular 





SOME OF A. J. SWENSON’S VIEWS... 


ON PRODUCTION: “For the past 5 years 
we've had a 95% average calf crop, the result 
of keeping our breeding herd in top condition. 
We don’t sell any heifers until we’ve selected 
the top-end for replacement in our own herd. 
And we cull deep, weeding out barren cows 
as fast as we find them. 


“To each breeding cow we provide 20.acres 
of good pasture and never allow our animals 
to get too thin. We set a limit of 16 cows to 
the bull. And finally, to improve our line, we 





keep on the lookout for outstanding pure-bred 
Hereford bulls. We gladly pay a price for them. 


ON MARKETING: “To hold our customers 
we know we have to give them cattle that are 
right in uniformity, quality and weight. 

“And as I see it, Safeway and the other chain 
stores work on this same principle. They give 
folks something they want — good quality 
foods at a money-saving — and still pay the 
producer his full: market return. I say that’s 
sound marketing.” 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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CARRIE N- Prigre- 3384 


n Casper, in which the convention sessions 


will be held. 


i ERE will be much more than a Diamond Jubilee at 
| Casper, Wyoming. Growers are encouraged by improve- 
_ ment in the wool market. Important developments are in the 
_ making—or in the offing. State associations affiliated with 
the National have varied ideas as to what the sheep indus- 
) try should approve, request, or oppose in national legislative 
» affairs or in executive policies. 
; There are battles in committee rooms over what the 
position of the sheepmen should be on tariff-making, ad- 
' ministration of agricultural credits, grazing on government 
lands and a host of other topics, one or more of which direct- 
ly touch the daily operations of every sheep owner. Usually 
' there is a meeting of minds and the reports brought to the 
convention floor state clearly and forcibly what legislation 
\ or governmental action should be accorded the wool and 
_ lamb producers in consideration of the rights and interests 
of all the people. That’s why conventions are held. 

But Casper hospitality and the entertainment planned 
will be strong rivals for the time and attention of committee 
members and the hundreds who listen to every word of 
every program number. 


Getting There 
Rawlins, Billings, and Cheyenne are the railway gate- 
ways. Those from Montana and the Northwest will use 
the Burlington Road. Casper is 220 miles north of Chey- 
/enne and 300 miles south of Billings. 
ncludes.i From the Southwest the route lies through Denver and 
vuforms then an eleven-hour night ride to Casper via Cheyenne. 
ah ee For those traveling east on the Union Pacific, there will 
It Lake be bus service from Rawlins, Wyoming. A three-hour ride 
_ across country saves about 400 miles from the rail route 
via Cheyenne, 


January 23, 24, 25, 1940 
National Wool Growers Association 
Diamond Jubilee Convention 








The Wyoming Wool Growers Association has arranged 
for special bus service leaving Rawlins at 4 P. M., January 
22, and arriving at Casper at 7 P. M. Regular buses of the 
Wyoming Motor Ways leave Rawlins at 9 A. M. 

Round-trip railroad fares from different points are set 
up in the table. 

The accompanying tentative draft of the convention 
program lists the various attractive entertainment features 
already arranged by the Casper people. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 
(Subject to Change) 
Monday, January 22 
(Henning Hotel) 
10 A.M.—Meeting of Committee on Predatory Animals. 
1 P.M.—Meeting of Committee on Wool Marketing. 

3 P.M.—Session of Executive Committee. 

6 P.M.—Executive Committee and Other Visitors, Dinner 

Guests of Casper Chamber of Commerce. 

Convention Sessions 

Tuesday, January 23 
9 A.M.—Registration, Henning Hotel. 
10 A.M.—Music. 

Invocation: Father Barge. 

Address of Welcome: Mayor Cowan of Casper. 

Address: The Honorable Nels Smith, Governor 
of Wyoming. 

Response to the Address of Welcome: W. D. Gil- 
bert, President, Montana Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

President’s Annual Address: R. C. Rich, Burley, 
Idaho. 

Address: Mrs. Robert Naylor, President, Wo- 
men’s National Auxiliary. 

The Work of 75 Years: S. W. McClure, Bliss, 
Idaho. 

Appointment of Committees. 

2 P.M.—Music. 

Secretary’s Report: F. R. Marshall. 

Balance in Agriculture: Mac Hoke, Pendleton, 
Oregon. 

Why Some People Don’t Eat Lamb: R. O. Roth, 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 

Address: N. C. Warren, President, Colorado- 
Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association. 

Lamb Trails from Range to Consumer: John T. 
Caine ITI. 

4 P.M.—Tea and Reception for the Ladies, Crystal Room, 
Gladstone Hotel. 

4 P.M.—Dutch Lunch at Townsend Hotel. 

8 P.M.—Western Movies: Charles J. Belden. 








Wednesday, January 24 


10 A.M.—Music. 
A Sheep Herder’s Delusion: Thomas J. Wolfe, 
Robbers Roost Ranch, Wyoming. 
Administration of the Taylor Grazing Act: R. 
H. Rutledge, Washington, D. C. 
Administration of National Forest Grazing: Wal- 
ter F. Dutton, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion. 
1 P.M.—Ladies’ Luncheon and Bridge, Townsend Hotel. 
2 P.M.—Music. 
The Wool Market: Dean J. A. Hill, University 
of Wyoming. 
Address: J. H. Lemmon, President, National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. 
National Farm Credit Policy: F. F. Hill, Ex- 
Governor, Farm Credit Administration. 
Address: John Holmes, President, Swift and 
Company. 
6:30 P.M.—Banquet, Henning and Other Hotels. 
9:00 P.M.—Dancing, Crystal Room, Gladstone Hotel. 


Thursday, January 25 


10 A.M.—Music. 
A Fair Policy on Big Game: H. L. Shantz, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Discussion. 
Predatory Animal Control: D. D. Green, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Discussion. 
Address: Dr. John Lee Coulter, Washington, D.C. 
Report of Committee on Predatory Animals. 
Report of Committee on Wool Marketing. 
2 P.M.—Reports of Committees: Lamb Marketing, For- 
est Grazing, Public Domain Grazing. 
Election of Officers. 
Unfinished Business. New Business. 
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CASPER ENTERTAINMENT 


Entertainment for all, unusual and attractive, is being 
provided in great abundance by the people of Casper, 
for the guests of the 75th annual convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association. Mr. Robert Grieve 
is chairman of the general committee on arrangements 
and Mrs. Thomas Cooper heads the ladies’ committee. 
January 22—6 P.M.—Dinner for Executive Committee 
January 23—4 P.M.—Tea and Reception for the Ladies 

in the Crystal Room of the Glad- 
stone Hotel 
4 P.M.—Dutch'Lunch at the Henning Hotel 
8 P.M.—Showing of the Famous Charles J 
Belden Moving Pictures 
January 24—1 P.M.—Luncheon and Bridge for the Ladies 
6:30 P. M.~Banquet at the Henning and 
Other Hotels 
9 P.M.—Dancing in the Crystal Room, 
Gladstone Hotel 
January 25—Breakfast 54 ox Ladies at the Townsend 
ote 














HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


There are three modern and com- 
modious hotels at one intersection 
announced in the 
December Wool Grower. To avoid 
confusion, room reservations are be- 
ing handled through the Chamber 
of Commerce and all requests 


should be addressed to N. J. Leon- 


in Casper, as 








ard, Secretary, Chamber of Com- It 
merce, Casper, Wyoming. al 
m 
. a W 
Convention Railroad Fares |.’ 
IRST-CLASS round-trip fares are 7 px 
shown below from the points indi- N 
cated to Casper, Wyoming. From west- 
ern points on the Union Pacific, two sp 
fares are listed, one to Rawlins and the | D 
other to Casper via Cheyenne. The | as 
round-trip bus fare from Rawlins to dt 
Casper will be approximately $7.50.” in 
Please consult your local agent or state | 1§ 
association secretary for details and 
other information. ap 
WASHINGTON: en 
Ellensburg _. _.... $53.85 sa 
Wee. 2.) SEO Tl 
Walla Walla _............. 49.85 " 
Spokane _. 41.60 “ 
MonrTANA: b 
Deer Lodge _ 27.30 a 
Helena __.. _ 25.60 
Great Falls 25.40 WwW 
WYoMING: in 
Cheyenne 10.05 Nat 
CoLorabDo: diy 
Denver _ 14.85 f 
Texas: 01 
Fort Worth 49.90 ne 
San Angelo 49.15 an 
Del Rio 70.00 St 
ARIZONA: ic} 
Phoenix 62.95 
Flagstaff _ 55.20 col 
New Mexico: rey 
Albuquerque 37.00 be 
Moewell. 2:2 __--- $4.05 ho 
Casper via fr 
OREGON: Rawlins Cheyenne ='° 
Pendleton 39.60 $57.35) wh 
Portland - 49.25 67.05 Hiv 
Bend 51.30 69.10 gh 
Lakeview 47.45 62.75 § 
I 
CALIFORNIA: 
San Francisco . 49.15 66.95 
Red Bluff . 48.30  66.20/meg 
Fresno 49.15 66.95 For 
NEvVaDA: a 
Reno _ 38.65 55.9500 | 
Elko . 24.30 42.10 
IDAHO: for 
Boise __ sila di 27.65 45.4598 
Idaho Falls 19.45 37.20 
Uran: nur 


Salt Lake City 


15.70 33.50 











The Secretary's Report. 
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tion 

the ; 

“ed 1865 to 1939 

e- 

nber N the 75th anniversary it is appropriate to refer to the 

ests | 7 work and status of the association in the early days. 

wot ‘It will be helpful to do so. The history of the organization 
‘and the succession of men who guided its earlier develop- 

———' ment are outlined elsewhere in this issue of the National 

' Wool Grower and are scheduled for presentation before the 

ares ‘convention. Here I shall refer only to some of the high 

es are | points of the activities, accomplishments and growth of the 

; indi- National Wool Growers Association, and very briefly. 

| west- From 1865 until 1903 meetings were held only for 

c, two |}special purposes. Many of them were held in Washington, 

nd the )D. C., when tariff matters were under consideration. Our 

The | association was spokesman for the wool growing industry 
ins to | during the discussion and writing of the tariff laws enacted 
$7.50. Fin 1867, 1883, 1890, 1894, 1913, 1921, 1922, and 1930. In 

r state |) 1894 and 1913 wool was placed on the free list. 

s and At no time has any rate of duty been prescribed for 
application upon imported supplies, or any other provision 
enacted concerning wool that was not justifiable and neces- 
sary from the standpoint of the welfare of all the people. 

/The fact that domestic production does not yet regularly 
‘equal requirements is chiefly due to the periods of free 
‘trade or insufficient protection and to the great uncertainty 
‘about continuation of protection that has commonly existed. 
When the association headquarters were moved to the 
West, the range sheep industry needed to be vocal at Wash- 
‘ington and to cooperate with government officials in formu- 
Pasing policies and drafting regulations for the handling of 
ivestock upon grazing lands that had been placed in national 
forest reservations. Soon after that the officers found it 
mecessary to speak for wool growers concerning enactment 
and enforcement of laws governing the handling of live- 
Stock upon railroad trains, the 28-hour law. Soon after that 
Schedules of freight rates upon sheep and wool were being 
‘onstructed and the industry could not afford to be without 
Tepresentation in such proceedings. Freight rates would 
be much higher than they now are if the association had 

. Mot participated, at heavy expense, in the determination of 
saath freight rates at many times in earlier years and in 1923 


$57.35 When wool rates were revised, also from 1929 to 1932 when 
67.05 divestock rates were undergoing adjustment, an adjustment 
69.10 Which is not yet complete and requires attention almost 
62-75 tontinuously, 
66.95. From 1927 to 1933 there was a long-drawn-out series of 
66.20 Negotiations over fees charged for grazing upon national 
66.95/forest lands. This was finally worked out to the advantage 
“55.9sqef stockmen. 
42.10, In 1921, under a new federal law, machinery was started 
for determination of charges for stockyard and commis- 
1 Sion sales services. The association has participated in 
humerous proceedings carried on by the branch of the gov- 


45.4 
37.2 


33.50 





ernment charged with the enforcement of this law, and is 
frequently in touch with the officials in connection with 
stockyard affairs. 

Then in 1933 a new group of federal activities was in- 
augurated which demanded further appearances at Wash- 
ington and testimony and negotiation, mainly to forestall 
the placing of “compensatory taxes” upon wool under 
powers given the Secretary of Agriculture by the original 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. Under the same law there 
were also official conferences upon wool marketing agree- 
ments. And under N.R.A. there was consideration of a 
proposed wool marketing code. 

In 1935 some of the practical problems of wool mar- 
keting, as affecting growers, were recognized by the United 
States Senate. A special committee that was named con- 
ducted a two-year investigation, upon the basis of which 
public hearings were held in 1938 and concluded in October 
1939. The committee has not yet submitted to the Senate 
its findings or recommendations for regulatory legislation. 

To this multiplicity of federal government matters in 
which the sheep industry was compelled to be represented, 
two more were added by enactment of the Taylor Grazing 
Law and the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, in 1934. 
Since that year the association has filed briefs and presented 
testimony in connection with trade agreements under nego- 
tiation with France, Canada, Belgium, United Kingdom, 
Argentina and Uruguay. In each case proposals under con- 
sideration would have directly or indirectly lowered the 
prices of lamb and wool. We have not escaped impairment 
of the wool duties. Terms of agreements with the two 
countries last named have not been published but there is 
good prospect of retaining a substantial part of the effec- 
tiveness of the wool rates until the inequitable trade agree- 
ment policy has been abandoned. 

All those familiar with these matters that have engaged 
the organization, particularly in the last thirty years, readily 
assert that the sheep industry could not possibly have 
reached its present extent and status in the absence of the 
organization which has been its spokesman. Through most 
of the years in which the rate of domestic wool consump- 
tion permitted the tariff to be effective, growers have re- 
ceived materially higher prices than could otherwise have 
prevailed. Even though lamb markets have averaged dis- 
tressingly low since 1930, that condition has resulted from 
increased production, and would have been much more 
serious under large imports of lamb, which were only pre- 
vented by the tariff secured through organization work. 

Representation by the association in numerous other 
lines, some of which have been named have aided in low- 
ering costs of transportation and marketing, and in ad- 
vancing the quality of such essential services. 

Since 1903 the association has maintained an office in 
the West and employed a secretary. Salaries have not been 








paid to any other officials. At times traffic counsel has been 
employed, but the total payment for legal advice and assist- 
ance has not amounted to as much as the value of two cars 
of lambs. Only in recent years has there been more than 
one office assistant in the association’s employ. Now there 
are two. The maximum expenditure for these activities in 
one year was $20,989.19, spent in 1938. The average for 
the last five years has been $18,098.10. Expenditures in 
1939 amounted to $20,666.62. 

So much of history has been sketched to permit a proper 
view of present and future opportunities and requirements 
to be met by organized producers of wool and lamb. 

The course of affairs at Washington will determine the 
amount of work necessary to be done there. It now appears 
that further efforts will be necessary to preserve present 
agricultural credit facilities. Some aspect of the tariff seems 
likely to be at issue. The national policy toward agriculture 
is far from settled. We may need again to be on the defen- 
sive against special taxation, forms of control of production 
or land use. - Work of this class can be continued in the in- 
terest of the industry under the present state of our organi- 
zation and finances. The cost of the lines of work that have 
been mentioned here can probably be met by budgets of 
the same size as provided for recent years, namely $30,000. 

There are other lines of work which many individuals 
and organizations urge us to initiate but which cannot be 
sensibly started under the present size of the budget. 
These lines of work are: the promotion of lamb consump- 
tion and education of more people to use lamb, and the 
advertising of wool to secure a better and more general 
understanding of its advantages. 

The first of these problems, lamb consumption, has been 
before the National Wool Growers Association more or less 
actively since 1930. For a longer time collections (now 25 
cents per car) have been made at most markets for sup- 
port of the work of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. That institution has done a wonderful work. Partly 
with its aid, and in cooperation with the lamb feeders’ or- 
ganization, there have been a number of national and emer- 
gency campaigns to promote the larger use of lamb. But 
this type of work can not meet the basic needs of the lamb 
raisers. They are confronted with a situation under which 
50 per cent of the lamb supply is consumed in ten cities. 
The people of those cities will buy their usual large amount 
of lamb at prices profitable to producers. Under the pres- 
sure of larger supplies and lower prices they will buy still 
more. But what the lamb raisers must have, if they are 
to remain in business, is a reasonably steady outlet for all 
their production, and to get away from having lamb forced, 
so much of the time, upon a restricted market on the basis 
of prices that permit no profit to the producer. Such a 
better condition can be brought about by carefully planned 
activities for direct contact and educational work with re- 
tailers and consumers who do not now handle or buy lamb. 
Such work costs money but would more than return its cost 
to those who raise lambs. For two years the National Asso- 
ciation has been trying, with scant results, to arrange for 
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collection at the markets of additional funds for use in the 
job of increasing the number of lamb consumers. 

It is now apparent that those who produce lamb have 
a choice of two things: to put their money directly into” 
this work, or to take all the chances of permanently low” 
prices for lambs. 

Wool prices of the last ten years have averaged the 
lowest of this century. Of course agricultural and some 
other commodities as well have been low in price as a result 
of prolonged unfavorable economic conditions. But in the 
case of wool, cheaper but less meritorious fibers have taken 
a part of the market. Apart from the question of competi- 
tive fibers there would be a larger use of wool at reasonable 
prices if its real qualities and value were better understood, 
Wool growers of Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
have set up the International Wool Secretariat and are 
spending $250,000 per year on educational and publicity 
work for wool. Fifty thousand dollars of this has been 
spent in the United States, not for foreign wool, but for 
educational work on the good qualities of wool. The only 
contribution from American growers was that of sponsoring, 
by the National Wool Growers Association, of the presenta- 
tion of woolen material manufactured in the United States, 
from American wool, from which was made one of the 
dresses worn by Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth of England, 
while visiting in this country. 

Undoubtedly the price of wool could be advanced by 
proper educational work. The tariff could be made fully 
effective for a much larger part of the time. Here again, 
the only certain way of obtaining funds to be invested in 
educational work is through direct support of the growers 
themselves. 


Association Work in 1939 


In this condensed discussion of last year’s work, the 
subjects are taken up in the order of their appearance in 
the printed summary of the reports of convention com- 
mittees at the 1939 meeting, which was printed as The 
Platform and Program of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. In all matters that come up for consideration or 
action during the year the association’s officers are guided 
by the instructions contained in the reports officially adopted © 
in convention. 
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Department of Conservation 


In a report under this heading last year the conven- 
tion opposed transfer of the Forest Service to any other” 
department of the government. There has been no action” 
in that connection. The association has expressed its” 
opposition at the White House and elsewhere on several — 
occasions. By the terms of the reorganization law passed” 
last February, the President has power to so transfer gov- © 
ernment offices or bureaus. Two rather comprehensive 
plans of reorganization were submitted to Congress by thely 
President and have gone into effect. 

Through correspondence with Senator Pittman in March 
the President had indicated that the idea of transferring 
the Forest Service was not being entertained. On May 9, 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Affiliated . 


State Wool Growers Associations 


Presidents and Secretaries of the State Wool .Growers’ Associations Affiliated 
with the National. President Walter Cunningham and Secretary Carl Scheideg- | 
ger of the Western South Dakota Sheep Growers Association, which became 
associated with the National Association the past year, are not shown. 








Marshall Bond, President 
California Wool Growers Assn. 





Lou Charlebois, President M. E. Noonen, President 
Arizona Wool Growers Assn. Colorado Wool Growers Assn. 





Jerrie W. Lee, Secretary W. P. Wing, Secretary W. C. Osborn, Secretary 
Arizona Wool Growers Assn. California Wool Growers Assn. Colorado Wool Growers Assn. 








iliated ‘i 
eideg- 
ecame, 


W. G. Gilbert, President 
Merle L. Drake, President Montana Wool Growers Assn. Leo Hahn, President 
Idaho Wool Growers Assn. ' - Oregon Wool Growers Assn. 


Walter A. Holt, Secretary 
Oregon Wool Growers Assn. 


Floyd W. Lee, President 
M. C. Claar, Secretary New Mexico Wool Growers Assn. 
Idaho Wool Growers Assn. (Miss Isabel Benson is Secretary.) 
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Paul Etchepare, Secretary Jerry Sheehan, Secretary 
Montana Wool Growers Assn. Nevada Wool Growers Assn. 


Gordon Griswold, President 
Nevada Woo! Growers Assn. 





E. S. Mayer, President 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Assn. 


‘Don Clyde, President 34. 7 ie 
Utah Wool Growers, Inc. ae « = & John A. Reed, President 


Wyoming Wool Growers Assn. 


G. W. Cunningham, Secretary 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Assn. 











A. E. Lawson, Secretary A 
Washington Wool Growers Assn. , J]. B. Wilson, Secretary 
(President Drumheller is a vice president % 4 Wyoming Wool Growers Assn. 
of the National Association) 








Jas. A. Hooper, Secretary 
Utah Wool Growers, Inc. 
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The Secretary’s Report 
(Continued from page 8) 


however, when the second reorganization plan was transmit- 
ted, reference was made to the Forest Service in relation to 
work of the Department of the Interior and the President 


© said that matter might be dealt with in a further reorgan- 


ization report. Such a report may be made to the Congress 


> in January. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
During the year the Department of State started the 


4 negotiation of new trade agreements with Argentine and 
| Uruguay. Hearings were also held on a proposed revision 
’ of the agreement with Belgium. Official announcement of 


the terms of these agreements may have been made by 
the time the convention is held. 

Reduction of the present duty (29 cents) on 44’s wools 
and coarser grades was proposed in the negotiations with 
Argentine and Uruguay. Our association filed briefs with 


| statistical material and presented witnesses to oppose such 


reductions before the committee set up by the Department 
of State to afford opportunity for interested parties to 
Proposals 
under the reopened negotiations with Belgium included 
further lowering of duties on carbonized noils and garnetted 
wastes. These were also protested. 

It is known that serious conversations have been held 
with representatives of Australia concerning a possible trade 
agreement with that country. Apparently there was a 
difference of opinion regarding the amount of reduction 
in the duty on fine wools. There had been no announce- 
ment of official negotiations at the time war was declared. 
It is not likely that negotiations with Australia will be taken 
up until after the end of the war. 

During 1939 there was a large increase in imports of 
rags and other wastes as a result of lowered duties pro- 
vided for all countries through the agreement with the 
United Kingdom, which became effective on January 1, 1939. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is due to expire 
on June 12, 1940. In all probability the Congress will be 
asked to extend the law. At first intended and proposed to 
aid in the export of our agricultural surpluses, the trade 
agreement policy has accomplished very little along that 
line. Rather, agricultural imports have been facilitated in 
exchange for opportunities to increase our industrial exports. 
This is a reversal of the plan and policy of protection that 
was coming to be recognized as best for the United States. 
It is apparent that the effect of recent phases of the trade 
agreement plan upon agriculture has so aroused mem- 
bers of Congress as to make it very doubtful whether the 
coming session will vote to extend the authority to make 
tariff laws by executive action. 

A requirement for ratification of trade agreements 
by the Senate would be an improvement over present pro- 
cedure. It would have the serious objection of being likely, 
since voting would be done on rates of duty for one country 
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at a time, to work injustices to some sections or industries, 
such as does not occur when the entire import duty structure 
is presented and debated in its entirety. 


Processing Taxes 


The convention last year expressed opposition to any 
form of processing or excise taxes upon livestock. That 
question has not been active but is likely to be so early 
in 1940. The Secretary of Agriculture proposes that funds 
for benefit payments to farmers, now being supplied from 
the United States Treasury, shall be obtained through a 
“certificate plan” under which processors of some crops 
would contribute to the fund from which the farm pay- 
ments are made, thereby relieving the general tax fund. 


Cost of Handling Livestock 


The Department of Agriculture continues to approve 
some increases in yardage and commission rates at public 
livestock markets. In most cases there has been a ruling 
or a decision as to the value of the property and as to the 
operating expenses that should be defrayed through charges 
collected. Under the department’s system of adjusting 
service charges so as to ensure a specified rate of earning 
on investment, or the meeting of variable expense items, 
it seems impossible to avoid approval of increases in rates 
charged whenever showing is made that operating costs are 
higher than they were at the time the basic scales at a 
particular market were established. On the other hand, 
such increases have no regard for the ability of the shipper 
to pay, or for the fact that higher charges may lower the 
volume of receipts and that fact be used to bring about 
another raise of service charges. 


F; reight Rates 


Under instruction of the last convention the officers 
continued to oppose the plan of the railroads to compel 
payment of the fat stock rate on feeder animals with the 
theoretical possibility of securing a 15 per cent refund in 
the few cases in which proof could be made that the feeder 
of the stock sent them to the final market by rail. Hear- 
ings by the Interstate Commerce Commission were con- 
tinued into 1939. The examiner’s proposed report was 
unfavorable to shippers and seemed planned to suggest that 
a proper solution of the question of freight rates on feeder 
livestock would be the establishment of a single rate for 
fat and feeder animals, such rate to be higher than that re- 
cently in effect for feeders and lower than existing rates on 
fat stock. Under the legal status of the proceeding the 
I.C.C. could not require such an arrangement. The usual 
exceptions to the examiner’s report were filed. There was 
oral argument before the I.C.C. in November and final 
ruling is expected to be made early in 1940. 

In the exceptions filed and the argument presented, 
important objections to approval of the carriers’ proposal 
were introduced before the Commission. If the decision is 
favorable to the livestock interests, it must be expected 
still other requests will be presented for the railroads and 
further proceedings made necessary. 
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The association has been ably represented in this case 
by Charles E. Blaine, and the expense shared with the 
American National Live Stock Association. 

The United States Supreme Court rendered a decision 
which disposes of the attempt of the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards Company to have control of charges for unloading 
stock at the markets transferred from the Interstate Com- 
mission to the Department of Agriculture. Such change of 
jurisdiction would have resulted in an increased expense to 


shippers. 
Railway Legislation 


A bill carrying a codification of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act with amendments to the old bill has passed both 
branches of Congress as S:2009. There are many differ- 
ences in the two bills, however, and the conference com- 
mittee will have difficult work in completing the measure. 
There is considerable objection to a provision contained in 
both bills, under which intercoastal steamship rates, 
and freights on inland waterways, would be placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Senate bill would give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authority to require the publication of rates for 
joint-line hauls. In some cases, livestock is now moved 
by circuitous routes in order to hold the entire haul to the 
originating line. 


Labor 


Amendments to the federal wages and hours law 
failed to pass the last session of Congress. As drafted and 
likely soon to pass, these amendments will specifically ex- 
empt livestock operations. Official interpretation of the pro- 
visions of the law have caused extra expense in processing 
operations in connection with what is construed as “over 
time” work. 

In one case it was: officially ruled that sheep shear- 
ing is covered by the National Labor Relations Act. Here 
again, pending amendments, which are likely to be passed, 
are framed to exempt employees of wool growers from 
control by a law really designed to apply to industrial 
employment. 

Amendments to the Social Security Act have definitely 
provided that after January 1, 1940, payments shall not be 
made by employers of sheep shearers. 


Lamb Marketing 


One year ago the report of the committee on lamb 
marketing, as adopted, asked for prosecution of the investi- 
gation of buying practices of the packing industry under 
the case that had been scheduled as B.A.I. Docket 909. 
Very little progress has been made by the Department of 
Agriculture in this proceeding. We are informed that great 
difficulty has been experienced by the officials in securing 
as witnesses, packer employees who can or will give inform- 
ation on transactions which the government wished to 
consider in its examination. 

For most markets the Agricultural Marketing Service 
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now reports the total receipts and the number on sale. T} 
meets the request made last year in this connection. . | 

It was also recommended that, in 1939, the associatig) 
should use at least $3000 in developing a more effective ayy 
direct plan of increasing the number of lamb consumen™ 
particularly in cities in which per capita consumption (7 
lamb amounts to only about 5 per cent of that of othd 
cities. In order to learn more about retailer attitudes an: 
the meat buying customs of non-lamb users a retailer ane 
consumer survey was begun. On advice of the Instituy” 
of American Meat Packers, Kansas City was chosen fy” 
the study. Details of the facts found have been reporte 
in the National Wool Grower. It was found that lamb wa 
used in less than 52 per cent of the homes and those wer 
chiefly in the higher income class. .And in those home 
serving of lamb more than once a week was the exception 
Also 90 per cent of lamb users expressed a preference fv 
chops and legs. 

Following completion of the preliminary survey, aw 
on the basis of the information gathered, a plan of promo 
tion was drawn up under which direct contacts are to b 
made with housewives through serving of cooked lamb t 
customers of non-delivery retail stores, and at the sam 
time having a demonstrator give instruction upon good meth. 
ods of cooking lamb. 

Unfortunately, the association’s income in 1939 was to 
low to permit inauguration of the newer style of promotio 
work. Costs of the survey work were paid from the proceed 
of collections made at the Denver market in the amoun 
of 75 cents per car of sheep or lambs. Of this, the regula’ 
25 cents is placed by the National Live Stock and Meal 
Board in its general fund and 50 cents is used for special 
work for lamb. This is in accordance with requests made 
by the association in 1938 and 1939. 

Efforts have been made throughout the year to arrang 
for similar collections at other markets, but with very little 
success as yet. It is not improbable that a much neede( 
and sound plan of promoting lamb consumption will have 
to depend on funds obtained from regular dues payments 


Wool Marketing 


We were informed in September by the Chief of the 
Commodity Exchange Administration that the results 0! 
the first part of the investigation of the operations of the 
wool top futures market would be completed in November, 
but the report is not yet available. We have hoped that this 
investigation would settle many questions as to the actud 
effect of operations in wool top futures upon prices for 
spot wools. 

Loans on 1939 wools were again made available 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation. This cor 
poration has now been placed entirely within the juris: 
diction of the Department of Agriculture. At the end o! 
the year, loans had been made only upon 2,565,000 pounds 
This small use of the loan may be an unfavorable factor 
in attempting to have these facilities made available on 
1940 wools. 
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The Fabric Labeling Act passed the Senate in May, 
1939, and is now upon the House Calendar. Mr. J. B. 
Wilson, who has devoted a great deal of time to this bill, 
will visit Washington prior to the convention and be able 
then to report to us as to the prospects of final passage. 
Some minor modifications have been accepted by the spon- 
sors of the bill, but there is an excellent prospect that a 
very helpful measure will become effective soon. 

The special Senate committee that was appointed in 
1935 to investigate the production, transportation and 
marketing of wool completed its hearings in October. The 
full report of the investigators employed by the committee 
was presented, together with the opposing testimony of 
some dealer concerns. It was announced that the complete 
printed report of all the material and testimony introduced 
at the hearings would be available at the close of the year. 

While the committee has made no announcement as to 
its intentions, it is probable that a measure will be proposed 
to provide such regulation or supervision as will do away 
with wrong practices in the handling of consignments. 

There seems to be a growing interest in the necessity 
for wool promotion work. Undoubtedly, appreciation of 
the true qualities of wool has been obscured by heavily 
financed promotion of substitute fibers. Also, consumers 
generally are poorly informed as to the peculiar advantages 
of wool textiles. 

Producers of other countries have appreciated this 
situation and, through the International Wool Secretariat, 
a very conservative and effective campaign of publicity 
has been initiated, as stated earlier in this report. The 
officials of the International Wool Secretariat naturally feel 
that American wool growers should participate in this work. 
There can be no question as to the desirability and value of 
such a program. The question in this country seems to rest 
entirely upon the devising of a plan of raising necessary 
finances. 


Public Domain Grazing 


In compliance with the action of the last convention, 
the association set up a standing committee, the member- 
ship of which included a member from each public land 
state. It was expected that there would be opportunity 
during the year to confer with officials of the Division of 
Grazing regarding some administrative questions, and par- 
ticularly in connection with changes in the Federal Range 
Code that were recommended by a special committee of 
the association in 1938. 

In conference with the newly appointed officials who 
assumed administration of the Taylor Act late in 1938, 
the committee decided not to insist upon changes in the 
Code until these officers had had time to acquaint them- 
selves fully with the conditions and problems in the 
various Taylor Grazing Districts. They have not yet indi- 
cated that the Code would be rewritten, though it is ex- 
pected that many of the problems arising in different dis- 
tricts will be fairly handled by administrative action. We 
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are expecting more definite announcement from the Division 
of Grazing at our 75th Annual Convention. 


Forest Grazing 


During the year, final decisions as to upper and lower 
limits of numbers of livestock grazed under forest permits 
were worked out for all but one state. The action taken 
regarding limits seems to have had the approval of most, 
but not all, permittees. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has also approved the 
new statement of the grazing policy to be followed by the 
Forest Service. 

There was some reduction in grazing. fees for 1939, 
due to the fact that in 1938 the markets were lower than 
those in 1937. This adjustment is made annually in accord- 
ance with the plan worked out in 1933 by the Forest Service 
in consultation with the livestock associations. 

Upon the passage of the Reorganization Bill in Feb- 
ruary, 1939, the question arose as to the possibility of the 
President’s using the power granted by the bill to transfer 
the Forest Service away from the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The officers of the association have lent their support 
to the retention of the Forest Service in the Department 
of Agriculture. As previously stated, in March, correspond- 
ence published as having passed between the President and 
Senator Pittman of Nevada seemed to show that there was 
no likelihood of transfer. Subsequently, in a message to 
Congress which accompanied the second reorganization plan, 
the President indicated that the question was still under 
advisement, and said that a further report might be made 
early i the second session of the present Congress. 

The untimely death of Chief Forester F. A. Silcox 
has removed an executive who was capable and courageous, 
and whose policies and attitudes were always consistent 
with the public interest and the welfare of those who are 
partly dependent upon the forest resources. 


Predatory Animals 


During the first half of the year, the association offi- 
cials cooperated closely with the Biological Survey, and 
with other organizations, in an effort to secure the allot- 
ment of a larger fund for the Survey’s work in controlling 
predatory animals. The Agricultural Subcommittee of the 
House refused to approve any increase. In the Senate, an 
increase of $100,000 was voted, but was reduced to $50,000 
in the final conference between the two branches of Con- 
gress. The amount available to the Biological Survey dur-- 
ing the present fiscal year for predatory animal and rodent 
control work is $650,000. Most of the increase has been 
devoted to work on predators. 
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Subsequently, efforts were made to obtain an official 
recommendation of one million dollars for this work dur- 
ing the fiscal year, 1941, this amount having been author- 


ized by action of Congress in 1931. 


The official estimates have not been submitted to the 
Congress, as this report is written and it is not known what 
figure was recommended to Congress by the Bureau of the 
Budget for predatory animal control work in the next fiscal 


year. 


1939 INCOME 


Below are shown the 1939 quotas and the payments 
received by the National Wool Growers Association from 


the state associations affiliated with it. 
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Idaho 











Amount 
State Quota Received (1) 
INN os ee S oeeee- Boze. 
Ce eee eee manawa oe: 3,980.00 1,981.28 
(aS EOI 1,933.00 1,941.00 
Idaho 2,114.00 2,114.00 
Montana 3,387.00 533.00 
New Mexico 2,553.00 42.50 
Oregon _. 2,345.00 2,000.00 
Texas 5,427.00 5,431.00 9, 19 
aa 2,675.00 2,693.00 
Washington 721.00 721.00 
Wyoming 4,067.00 3,508.00 
TOTAL $30,000.00 $20,964.78 
Nevada —_____. see 250.00 
South Dakota __.. , 126.00 
From Other States ie 44.00 
TOTAL $21,384.78 





(1) Includes Due Paid by Individuals Direct to National 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Wool 
Boise, January 4-6, 1940 

Oregon Wool Growers Association: 
Burns, January 8-9, 1940 


Washington Wool Growers Association: 
Yakima, January 11-12, 1940 


American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion: 


1940 


Montana Wool Growers Association: 
Helena, January 15-17, 1940 


Utah Wool Growers Association: Salt 
Lake City, January 18-19, 1940 


Utah Wool Marketing Association: Salt 
Lake City, January 20, 1940 


National Wool Growers Association: 
—— Wyoming, January 23-25, 


New Mexico Wool Growers Associa- 
oe sere, February 8- 


Ogden Live Stock Show: Ogden, Utah, 
January 5-11, 1940 

National Western Live Stock Show: 
Denver, January 13-20, 1940 


Conventions 
Growers Association: 


Denver, January 11-13, 


Shows 











Changed Status of the 


MPAIRMENT of the standing, and 
of the service rendered by the Farm 
Credit Administration seems certain to 
result from recent executive actions at 
Washington. 

Governor F. F. Hill resigned on De- 
cember 20 after an extended disagree- 
ment with Secretary Wallace over ag- 
ricultural loan policies and administra- 
tion. The Secretary immediately ap- 
pointed Dr. A. G. Black, former profes- 
sor with the Iowa State College, and for 
some years connected with the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
and the marketing and regulatory work 
of the Department of- Agriculture. Dr. 
Black has been a strong supporter of 
all the agricultural activities of recent 
years in connection with production 


control and benefit payments. It now 
seems certain that the loaning service 
formerly carried on by the Farm Credit 
Administration as an _ independent 
agency will be merged and closely asso- 
ciated with the other undertakings of 
the Department of Agriculture. 
Nearly all of those familiar with re- 
cent agricultural loaning activities con- 
ducted through the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration are of the opinion that it 
should have continued to operate sep- 
arately and distinct from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is strongly 
feared that under the new administra- 
tion the credit policy will be liberalized 
to the extent of making loans not clear- 
ly justifiable on the basis of collateral 
value and the ability of the borrower 


Farm Credit Administration 


to pay out. Such a result is likely to 
shake the confidence of the investing 
public that has heretofore purchased 
the debentures through which the Farm 
Credit Administration has raised its 
funds for loaning for agricultural pur- 
poses. It also seems probable that the 
carrying out of the new policy will 
soon result in losses to the F.C.A., and 
necessitate either direct financial sup- 
port through Congress, or a reduction 
in the extent of service possible to be 
given. 

The change came about in this way. 
In February, under the Reorganization 
Bill, the Congress granted wide powers 


_to the President to reorganize govern- 


ment bureaus. It came as a great sur- 
prise when, as a part of his first reor- 
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ganization plan submitted to Congress 
in April, there was included an order 
for the placing of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration in the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and thereby removing its in- 
dependent status. There had been no 
discussion of the question, and it was 
generally felt that there had been some 
misunderstanding or error which would 
later be corrected. Various agricultural 
organizations interested themselves to 
prevent the possibility of impairment 
of the status of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration through having its affairs 
and operations intertwined with the 
financial policies being carried on by 
the Department of Agriculture. As a 
result, Secretary Wallace issued a state- 
ment on May 22 in which he said: 


The Farm Credit Administration, includ- 
ing the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
will not become an integral part of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The responsibility 
for carrying out the many federal statutes 
which form the basis for several types of 
farm credit, for the formation and execu- 
tion of operating policy, for control of fiscal, 
personnel, legal, informational, and related 
affairs will remain with the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration. It is through 
such controls and procedures that the head 
of an agency discharges his public respon- 
sibility. Therefore, to this extent, the Farm 
Credit Administration will be an autono- 
mous federal agency as heretofore. * * * 

While the supervision of credit facilities 
in the farm field is closely related to the 
other agricultural land uses of the Federal 
Government, it also has an equally important 
relation to the work of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and of the federal loan agencies. Fur- 
thermore not all of the functions of the in- 
stitutions and corporations under the super- 
vision of the Farm Credit Administration 
are exclusively governmental in character. 
The Farm Credit Administration exercises a 
tvpe of federal supervision over these agen- 
cies quite unlike the usual federal supervision 
where the organizations and controls are 
wholly governmental. Supervising as it does 
manv different types of organizations—in- 
volving among other things, more than 
8,000 corporations—the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration does not seem to be adapted to 
complete identification with the Depart- 
ment. The relationships involved can be 
handled best by a continuation of its present 
method of operation, with the Secretary of 
Agriculture exercising a coordinating super- 
vision in only the broadest and most general 
way. 


Subsequent to publication of this 


statement, Secretary Wallace appears 
to have changed his mind. First it be- 


gan to be rumored that he did not ap- 
prove of the policy of foreclosure on 
land or other loans, as was being fol- 
lowed in a very considerate and con- 
servative fashion by the Farm Credit 
Administration. Later on he appeared 
to feel that the credit facilities of the 
government should be more closely re- 
lated to the land use activities of his 
department. 

While in May the Secretary had vol- 
unteered the statement that the Farm 
Credit Administration would be allowed 
to continue its former policies and 
methods of operation, in November he 
took a different position. Under the 
President’s transfer order, the Secretary 
had full legal power, though, presum- 
ably, it would not be exercised in ways 
not approved by the President. The 
President’s approval of the recent shift 
is indicated by his acceptance of the 
resignation of Governor Hill. The Gov- 
ernor resisted the pressure from the De- 
partment of Agriculture as long as pos- 
sible in the hope that the policy of ex- 
tending agricultural credit under safe 
financing methods could be continued. 

The record of the United States Gov- 
ernment in connection with agricultural 
finances from 1916 to the present time 
is one of the bright spots in govern- 
mental activities. In that year, the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board was established 
for the making of land loans. The land 
loan service has been conducted sep- 
arately as a part of the subsequent 
larger scope of the loaning machinery. 
On December 1, 1938, the Federal 
Land Banks had outstanding 628,781 
farm loans in the amount of $1,982,- 
224,007. Payment of these loans is not 
guaranteed by the government. Under 
recent legislation, the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation was created for 
a special service in making commis- 
sioner loans, of which, at the end of 
1938 there were outstanding, 448,080 
loans in the amount of $752,850,796. 
The government guarantees these com- 
missioner loans. 


In 1923, Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks were established by act of Con- 
gress with authority and facilities for 
issuing debentures and discounting loan 
paper for agricultural credit corpora- 
tions, which necessarily had to be or- 
ganized with private capital. The pur- 
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pose of Intermediate Credit Banks was 
to provide permanent facilities for fi- 
nancial service such as was rendered in 
1921 by the War Finance Corporation. 
At that time, most banks found them- 
selves unable to renew or continue short 
term agriculture or livestock paper be- 
cause of the shrinkage in their deposits. 
The War Finance Corporation relieved 
the banks of a large volume of this 
paper, and when the corporation was 
closed, there was a balance on hand. 
In 1923 it was felt that the facilities 
of the Intermediate Credit Banks 
would forestall another such situation 
as had developed in agricultural finance 
in 1920. However, as stated, the fa- 
cilities of these banks were not very 
largely employed. 


In 1932, a situation developed in 
agricultural financing similar to that 
which had existed in 1920. As an emer- 
gency measure, Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporations were set up and 
came to the aid of the banks, farmers 
and stockmen. Then in 1933 agricul- 
tural credit facilities were combined to 
form the Farm Credit Administration. 
At the same time, provision was made 
for the organization and work of Pro- 
duction Credit Associations. Under the 
new law, the government could loan 
capital to organizations of farmers or 
stockmen desiring to set up a Produc- 
tion Credit Association. Five hundred 
and forty-six Production Credit Asso- 
ciations are now in existence. Capital 
stock has been contributed by 262,689 
stockholders in the amount of $14,- 
988,202. These organizations still have 
capital stock amounting to 76 million 
dollars advanced by the government, 
which is being retired from earn- 
ings through loaning operations. Nine- 
ty-eight P.C.A.’s located in 13 western 
states, including Texas, at the close of 
1938, were carrying 29,110 farm crop 
and livestock loans amounting to $60,- 
195,000. This furnished a very sub- 
stantial part of the agricultural credit 
needs of the western area; in addition 
to this there was carried by the Farm 
Credit Administration, 11,660 loans 
amounting to 11 million dollars which 
still were in the hands of Regional Ag- 
ricultural Credit Corporations, most of 
which are being transferred to Produc- 
tion Credit Associations as improve- 
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ment in financial status warrants con- 
sidering them as normal loans. 

While at the present time banks of 
deposit are in a position to care for ag- 
ricultural loans, under conditions like 
those of 1920 and 1931 when deposits 
shrunk, stockmen would again need the 
services of the F.C.A.; and now no 
further legislation would be needed to 
make the service available. It is be- 
cause of this safety under the F.C.A. 
and the lower rates of interest that so 
many farmers and stockmen have pre- 
ferred to borrow from its agencies. 

Making the administration of agri- 
cultural credits an integral part of the 
Department of Agriculture and “liber- 
alizing” the policies to extend credit to 
a class of borrowers that have not here- 
tofore been considered good risks can 
only remove the F.C.A. from classifi- 
cation as a sound and safe financial 
concern and must soon greatly lessen 
its possibilities of service to agriculture. 

In view of the good record of the 
Farm Credit Administration, and the 


extent and efficiency of its work, no 
good reason can be found for changing 
its policies and administration. The 
change has apparently been made for 
the purpose of using the credit machin- 
ery to serve Department of Agriculture 
undertakings in the field of control of 
land use and crop production, together 
with the distribution of government 
monies under those plans. These un- 
dertakings have not yet been shown to 
be justifiable or possible as a permanent 
policy. The F.C.A. was built and rec- 
ognized for indefinite operation. It is a 
pity that the existence of a certain 
good is to be risked to bolster a system 
that, no matter how well intended, in- 
volves many uncertainties, and still is 
in the experimental stage. 

Efforts will be made through the 
January session of Congress to restore 
the Farm Credit Administration to its 
former independent status. This would, 
in effect, be a reversal of the President, 
and in view of the political situation 
may not now succeed. 





The Price of Australian Wool 


i, pater early September, American 
wool manufacturers and dealers in 
foreign wool have been on a very 
anxious seat. Orders and activity at the 
mills were good. Most mills had raw 
wool to produce the goods they had 
contracted to deliver. Some were short 
and all were anxious to know something 
about the cost of further supplies 
needed for making goods for delivery 
next, fall. Prices on fall goods are 
usually set and orders taken in Janu- 
ary and February. 

Stocks of wool on the market were 
unusually low, and most mills needed 
to make further purchases before the 
time for domestic wools to reach the 
market. On top of this situation came 
the announcement early in September 
that the British Government would 
take over the entire Australian and 
New Zealand clips for war purposes. 
American imports of apparel wools 
consist mainly of finer grades from 
Australia. Purchasing in South Amér- 
ica was quickly started, but the supply 
of fine grades from that continent is 
quite limited. Fine wools were also 
taken on in South Africa, but those 
wools differ from Australians, and Am- 


erican mills were not generally familiar 
with them, nor prepared to use them 
extensively in making standard fabrics. 

Not only were manufacturers and 
dealers uneasy, but growers were also 
interested. The price at which Aus- 
tralian wool might be imported would 
have a lot to do with the price of the 
domestic clip of 1940. Average fine 
wools of the home clip were bringing 
around $1 or more in some cases (clean 
basis, Boston). Real staple wools were 
higher, and the three-eighths grade was 
around 90 cents. All of which brought 
hopes and visions of a 35-cent figure 
in the West next spring, or more if the 
price on Australias was set high enough 
to give a profit to the British Govern- 
ment. 

Finally, on December 15, the Aus- 
tralian Commissioner in New York 
made a statement. He said the Board 
at London had decided to release 22 
million pounds in Australia for sale to 
American buyers. The quantity will 
not meet expected requirements before 
domestic wools are shorn, but it helped 
to relieve the pressure. The sales would 
be made in Australia through dealers 
in that country, and in the United 
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States through mill buyers or dealers : 


accustomed to handling Australian wool, 

The price was lower than generally 
had been expected, but apparently 
will yield some profit to the British 


Government, part of which will be | 


given to the growers in addition to the 7 


initial purchase price. The Comimis- 
sioner estimated that various 
grades, delivered in Boston, would cost 


mex. 5 


fine 9 


(clean basis) from 90 cents to $1.02 7 


per pound, before payment of war in- 
surance. This appeared to be about in 
line with current Boston quotations, 
which reflect full effect of the fine wool 
duty of 34 cents per clean pound. 

So long as our mills have use for 
more wool than is available from the 
domestic supply, the grower can expect 
to receive the full benefit of the tariff 
in the price he receives. That condi- 
tion seems likely to continue for some 
time. And so long as the price of Aus- 
tralian wool continues as at present, 
the present market can be expected to 
continue. 

Two things could cause a rise at 
Boston: (1) the British Government 
might so limit the amount of Australian 
wool released to the United States as 
to compel mills to bid the price of do- 
mestic wools up to a point above im- 
port parity, and (2) the price of later 
allotments might be raised. 

The only announcement made so far 
(December 15) for the British Wool 
Control Board contains no assurance 
of further supplies, above the 22 mil- 
lion pounds now promised, though it is 
probable that there will be later allot- 
ments. Nor does the present statement 
carry any commitment as to the price 
on any further quantities that are re- 
leased to the United States. Prices on 
future releases could be lower or high- 
er. The present ones have the appear- 
ance of having been figured on the full 
strength of the Boston market. Wheth- 
er prices of later Australian allotments 
would be made higher if Boston prices 


rise cannot be known—outside of Lon- © 


don. Whether they would be lowered in 
event of a decline in Boston is likewise 
unpredictable. 

With continuation of the present rate 
of civilian demand for goods, a decline 
in wool values does not seem likely. 
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Around the Range Country 


Editor’s Note: The general report 
for the various states covers condi- 
tions only up to December 23, since 
which time there’ have been quite 
general snow and rain storms over 
most of the western areas. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


The exceptionally mild dry weather 
for this time of year has been excellent 
on livestock, where there is feed and 
water; but the range has been exceed- 
ingly dry most of the time, and feed has 
not been as plentiful or as palatable as 
usual, and livestock are generally only 
fair to good. The mild weather and the 
rains of the last ten days have, how- 
ever, been highly favorable, though the 
moisture has come rather late for the 


best good. 


ARIZONA 


Abnormally warm weather has pre- 
vailed, one week being about the warm- 
est of record for this time of year. Pre- 
cipitation has been light, scattered and 
infrequent, being quite inadequate for 
immediate needs in most of the state’s 
range territory. These mild, open con- 
ditions have favored livestock in all the 
northern, higher country, allowing them 
to reach more mid-elevation ranges 
than usual. Cattle and sheep are thus 
mostly in pretty good shape, only scat- 
tered herds having felt the need of 
feed and water seriously. 


NEW MEXICO 


Most of the month was without bene- 
ficial moisture, and temperatures have 
continued abnormally high, favoring 
livestock having feed and water. The 
rains of the latter part of the month 
went a long way to relieve the drought 
temporarily, in favored sections, but 
the moisture came too late for much 
permanent good. Most cattle and sheep 
were shipped out of the northwestern 
counties. Range forage has continued 
pretty good in some south-central val- 
leys, but generally feed has been only 
fair or poor, leaving livestock in simi- 
lar condition. 


COLORADO 


The prevailing, abnormally warm, 
dry weather has been excellent for live- 
stock handling and other outdoor ac- 
tivities, and livestock herds that have 
feed and water are generally in excel- 
lent shape. Livestock have been per- 
mitted to forage over much high coun- 
try that is usually covered with snow, 
though most ranges are short within 
reach of water. Livestock water is also 
failing in many sections. Livestock are 
on the average fairly good, considering 
the scattering cattle and sheep that 
have suffered for the want of feed and 
water. 


Montrose 
(Montrose County) 


Very dry feed conditions held up 
until December 25, but then we had a 
four-inch snow fall and it is still snow- 
ing (the 27th). The feed has been 
good but so dry that lots of it was 
wasted; alfalfa hay in the stack can 
be had at $8 a ton. We now have 
plenty of stock water. 

Lamb feeding operations are about 
10 per cent short of a year ago, while 
the breeding bands are about the same 
size. A number of the growers bought 
yearling ewes this year and did not 
keep so many of their ewe lambs. 

Prevailing opinion of growers in this 
section is that it will be better to let the 
Forest Service remain with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and if grazing must 
come under one head, that it should be 
handled by the Forest Service. 

All the stockmen seem to favor hav- 
ing Congress take care of the tariff 
through regular bills. 


Frank Meaker 


UTAH 


The weather continued dry and ab- 
normally mild through the entire state, 
and during the entire month, up to the 
closing few days. The result has been 
that livestock have held up to fairly 
good condition only as a result of the 
fine, mild weather, for they have suf- 


fered a more or less serious shortage of 
forage due to the prolonged drought. 
Feed is practically exhausted within 
trailing distances from water, as there 
has been no snow on the desert range. 
Livestock on feed have done well, and 
feeding has become pretty general. 


Monroe 
(Sevier County) 


Feed conditions are only fair (De- 
cember 25). The weather has been 
warm, but the ground too dry to per- 
mit feed growth. The first snow, of 
some five inches, fell Christmas Eve, 
which will help the winter ranges ma- 
terially, although feed on the deserts 
is very short. The present snowstorm 
will remedy the low supply of stock 
water some, too. It has been entirely 
inadequate and herds have had to go 
five to six days between waterings. 

There are fewer lambs on feed for 
market than last year; about the same 
number of ewe lambs were kept for 
replacements and about the same num- 
ber of ewes have been bred as in 1938. 

Opinion here is very definitely in 
favor of leaving the Forest Service as 
it is; there is a much kindlier feeling 
toward the Forest Service administra- 
tion than toward that of the public 
domain. 

I also believe that the tariff-making 
power is a Congressional function and 
should be returned to Congress. Live- 
stock men and farmers generally are 
bitter toward the administration’s trade 
agreements. We want to be a good 
neighbor but if we must pay such a 
price, we probably will become “self- 
centered.” Don’t you believe good 
fences between individuals and tariffs 
between nations will best promote 
neighborliness? 

Ferdinand Erickson 


NEVADA 


Unusually mild, dry weather pre- 
vailed almost to the end of the month, 
this being one of the warmest Decem- 
bers in many years. It has been very 
favorable on livestock with feed, but 
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the winter deserts have begun to suffer 
in places, for the want of feed. All herds 
are still held within trailing distance of 
water, and feeding has been more gen- 
eral than usual in such fine balmy 
weather. Most reports indicate, how- 
ever, that livestock are still doing 
fairly well. 


CALIFORNIA 


California’s winter rains have been 
very light, and scattered, some sections 
remaining comparatively dry; and most 
of the month was unseasonably warm. 
These conditions have been fine for 
livestock, which have not vacated the 
mountain areas as generally as usual; 
though the lower pastures and ranges 
have been very dry. The drought has 
been relieved temporarily in the north- 
ern portion, but more rain is much 
needed nearly everywhere. 


OREGON 


Unusually mild weather has prevail- 
ed, though with occasional brief spells 
of colder weather. Rains have been of 
about their usual frequency but have 
been much lighter than usual, and east- 
ern counties have remained abnormally 
dry. Much cloudy weather was report- 
ed. Generous rains in the western por- 
tion have improved pasturage and 
grains; but eastern ranges and grains 
need moisture. Livestock are in fairly 
good shape as a rule. 


Baker 
(Baker County) 


November was one of the driest No- 
vembers of record, but feed is coming 
along nicely now (December 10) after 
some good rains and soft nights. It is 
too late, however, for this section and 
sheep are going to the feed lots. Old- 
crop alfalfa can be bought at $4 to 
$4.50 a ton, while the new crop is 
priced at $5 and $6. 

Fewer ewes are being bred this sea- 
son to conform to cuts in forest grazing 
permits. In 1939 these cuts in this 
county amounted to 16.4 per cent. The 
average reduction during the last five 
years, I believe is around 25 per cent. 
White-faced ewe lambs are getting 
scarce in this county; fewer of them 
are on hand now than a year ago. Eight 





The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of December. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











dollars a head was paid for yearling 
ewes this fall. 

There are more coyotes than three 
years ago. Soft winters are permitting 
them to pup higher in the mountains 
and due to the heavy increase in big 
game, they are wintering higher in the 
mountains and are more difficult to 
trap. 

Most of the sheepmen who have gone 
out of business in this section have 
done so as a result of the stern neces- 
sities of economic law. Their outgo was 
greater than their income. And the end 
seems not to have been reached. 


I. D. Staggs 


Shaniko 
(Wasco County) 


We have ample moisture at this time 
(December 23) and the grass has made 
some growth on the higher elevations, 
but it is almost too late to do a great 
deal of good. 

The number of ewes bred is only 
about 90 per cent of that of a year ago, 
due to the dry fall and the fact that a 
few growers have gone out of business 
for various reasons. Fewer ewe lambs 
were kept and not so many lambs are 
on feed as last year. 

Opinion on the transfer of the Forest 
Service is divided in about a 50-50 
ratio, but I think most of us prefer to 
have the tariff matters settled by Con- 
gress, and not through trade agree- 
ments. 

J. E. Hinton 


The National Wool Grower 


Pilot Rock 
(Umatilla County) 


Feed on the fall and winter ranges 7 
has been somewhat backward due to | 
lack of rain. Only for old feed left on 7 


the range, I would have been up against 7 
it. Hay is plentiful and can be pur- | 
chased at Pilot Rock for $8 a ton in | 


the stack. 


I am breeding a thousand more ewes 
than a year ago because I was unable 
to sell my 5-year-old ewes and rather 
than give them away I have bred them 
again. I sell all my ewe lambs, as I can 
realize more profit in my old ewes. 


I do not know what the average per- 
centage reduction in the number of 
sheep run under forest permits has been 
in the last five years, but my cut 
amounts to about 50 per cent so far. 

We just haven’t enough trappers to 
handle the coyote problem and they are 
increasing here. 


Jos. A. Pedro 


WASHINGTON 


This has been an exceptionally mild 
December to date, favoring the growth 
of grains, grasses and other forage, and 
being beneficial to livestock as a rule. 
Rains have not been as heavy as usual 
in western counties, and have been 
rather light over eastern counties. Pas- 
tures are growing, however, in all west- 
ern sections and livestock are doing 
well, though more moisture would help 
locally in the east. 


Wishram 
(Klickitat County) 


Range feed is getting very short and 
I am feeding some cubes or pellet feed 
(December 23). However, we have 
had a nice rain and if the weather keeps 
warm, we will soon have feed. In some 
places they have had to haul water, 
but I have springs that I use. 

From $12 to $14 a ton is the price 
of baled hay. 

I believe more ewes would have been 
bred this season than a year ago, had 
it not been for the drought. As it is 
the number bred is about the same for 
the two years. This also applies to 
lambs kept for stock ewes. About the 


(Continued on page 69) 
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National Grange and Farm 
Bureau Resolutions on 
Trade Agreements and 


Agricultural Credits 


URING November and December, 
annual conventions were held by 

the three national agricultural organi- 
zations having the largest memberships. 
The Farmers Union, which met at St. 
Paul and was addressed by Secretary 
Wallace, endorsed the trade agreement 


policy. 

At the meeting of the National 
Grange at Peoria, Illinois, November 
15-23, the following expressions were 
included in the official actions of the 
convention: 

Insist that the farm program be adminis- 
tered by farmers, with compensatory pay- 
ments continued during the emergency while 
farm prices remain below parity; all benefits 
to be paid within the year earned, not con- 
tingent upon compliance in future years; 
and never to be used as a means to force 
compulsory crop control. 

Recognize the fundamental right of the 
American farmer to the American market, 
up to the limit of his ability to supply it. 

Close the doors to imports of foreign 
farm products (which are injurious to Am- 
erican agriculture and are reducing its pur- 
chasing power) by: (a) Divorcing foreign 
trade from politics; (b) Creating a non- 
partisan board responsible to Congress and 
representing both producing and consuming 
interests, with power to regulate imports; 
(c) Termination of all reciprocal trade 
agreements now in force which are injurious 
to agriculture. 

Develop a sound rural credit program by: 
(a) Establishing the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration as an independent agency under 
supervision of a bi-partisan board; (b) 
Maintaining and extending the cooperative 
features of farm credit; (c) Maintaining 
lowest interest rates consistent with agri- 
culture’s needs and sound business practice. 

Continue soil conservation as part of a 
permanent program for better use of land, 
but never as a means for crop control; with 
continued support for the present forestry 
and wildlife program. 

The National Grange opposes transfer of 
the Forest Service now in the Department 
of Agriculture to any other supervision; all 
forms of farm regimentation and compul- 
sory crop control; and bringing new farm 
lands under cultivation until there is actual 
need for increased agricultural products. 

The text of resolutions adopted by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 


at Chicago on December 7, pertaining 


to agricultural credits and trade agree- 
ments is as follows: 


Rural Credit 


The present cooperative system of rural 
credit, including land bank loans, produc- 
tion loans, loans to cooperative associations 
and intermediate credit, has been built up 
through almost twenty-five years of strug- 
gle and experience of farmers in an endeavor 
to attain and preserve a fair, effective, sound, 
permanent and independent farm credit sys- 
tem. This achievement must not be com- 
promised in any manner. We urge that the 
cooperative features of this system be ex- 
panded in the interest of economy, effective 
administration and service to its member 
borrowers. 

Until the parity position of farmers is 
greatly improved we further recommend 
continuation, subject to Congressional re- 
view, of the present emergency interest rates 
on Federal Land Bank loans and Commis- 
sioner loans; extension of the authority to 
make Land Bank Commissioner loans and an 
amendment to the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Purchase Act to extend the same 
consideration to worthy distressed farm 
owners now extended to tenants, 

Throughout recent years there has de- 
veloped from the enactment of laws and 
amendments thereto the several lines of agri- 
cultural credit and the various types of ac- 
tion programs and administrative agencies 
for the improvement of agricultural com- 
modity prices and rural conditions generally. 

They are well merited and have accomp- 
lished much for the betterment of agricul- 
tural conditions. 


Being developed at different times, it was 
only natural that what appears to be more 
lines of administrative machinery than are 
necessary have been put into operation that 
now reach into the respective states and the 
various counties therein. 


In the interest of greater economy, a 
higher degree of efficiency, the removal of 
duplication of effort, better understanding 
and permanency, we recommend: that the 
Board of Directors give careful considera- 
tion to the advisability of securing such 
modification of law or laws as seems neces- 
sary to provide for placing the full admin- 
istrative responsibility of all lines of coopera- 
tive farm credit and all types of agricultural 
commodity programs under the direction of 
two independent federal boards operating 
within or properly correlated with the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Trade Agreements Policy 


Recognizing the fact that our tariff poli- 
cies had failed to protect the domestic price 
of basic farm commodities generally pro- 
duced in surplus volume in this country, and 
further that such policies had contributed 
to the disparity that had developed between 
farm prices on the one hand and industrial 
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prices and wages on the other, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in 1934 authorized 
its Board of Directors to support legislation 
permitting the negotiation and consumma- 
tion of reciprocal trade agreements with 
other nations; insisting, however, that in 
negotiating such agreements no concessions 
be made which might have the effect of re- 
ducing or holding the domestic price of any 
agricultural commodity below the parity 
level. 

The Federation recently sponsored a study 
by recognized economists of the economic 
effects of all important existing trade agree- 
ments. This study seems to reveal that there 
has been a substantially larger increase in 
exports to agreement than to nonagreement 
countries, and that there has not been any 
appreciable difference in the percentage of 
increase in imports from agreement and 
non-agreement countries. Many factors have 
no doubt contributed to this increased trade, 
including our gold policy and a general up- 
turn in world business. From all facts thus 
far available, it appears that while the great- 
est portion of increased exports has been in 
industrial products, from which agriculture 
has only indirectly benefited, yet this study, 
together with other information available 
to the Federation, reveals that the net effect 
of the agreements has been helpful rather 
than hurtful. 

In giving our support to the continuance 
of reciprocal trade agreements, we renew, 
with increased emphasis, our demand that 
no agreement be consummated, the effect of 
which might be to force or hold domestic 
prices for any farm commodity below parity 
level. Any other course would justify the 
condemnation of and opposition to such 
agreement by all agricultural groups. 

We further insist that in the negotiation 
of trade agreements, economic factors be 
given consideration equivalent to the weight 
accorded to the factors of diplomacy and 
statecraft. To this end we urge that the 
Reciprocal Trade Act be amended to pro- 
vide that no agreement be consummated 
unless unanimously approved by the Secre- 
taries of State, Commerce, and Agriculture. 

With respect to the proposed Argentine 
Trade Agreement, we believe that it will be 
extremely difficult to negotiate an agreement 
with the Argentine which is not fraught 
with grave danger to American agriculture, 
for the reason that the bulk of Argentine 
exports are directly competitive with the 
products of American farms. A similar 
principle is involved in the proposed trade 
agreements with Chile and Uruguay. * * * 


Transfer of Forest Service 


We reiterate our uncompromising oppo- 
sition to the transfer of the Forest Service 
from the Department of Agriculture to any 
other branch of government. We insist that 
all the functions of government relating to 
plant and animal life be retained in or re- 
turned to the Department of Agriculture. 
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Western National Forests furnished summer feed 
for nearly 5% million sheep in 1937. 


OUGH august with age and re- 

iteration, the above topic remains 
an item of unmitigated interest when- 
ever and wherever westerners meet. 


Whether in Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, New Mexico, Montana, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Nevada, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, or Washington 
the same lively cross-fire of discussion 
exists. Livestock operators, sportsmen, 
and the U. S. Forest Service—adminis- 
trator of the 134,728,812 acres of tim- 
ber and grazing lands in the western 
national forests—have actively ~par- 
ticipated in the formulation of range 
use programs for years. 


The Forest Service—dedicated to 
the objective of deriving the greatest 
possible use from the land for the lar- 
gest number of public interests in the 
long run—has naturally served as the 
correlating and effecting agency of these 
three groups throughout. Considering 
the broad and varied range of interests 
—many strongly conflicting—this me- 
diating role has not always been par- 
ticularly happy nor (admittedly) en- 
tirely satisfactory to all parties. Over 
the area as a whole, however, this ar- 
rangement has probably been the 
healthiest possible. 

As a means of shedding additional 
light on trends in grazing use as it has 


occurred in the western forests, it was 
recently suggested to me that a review 
of the numbers of cattle and sheep 
grazed on the national forests by dec- 
ades from 1910 to 1938 would be help- 
ful as a matter of information to live- 
stock growers as well as sportsmen and 
others interested in range and forest 
use. 


As shown in Table 1 of the accom- 
panying compilations, the number of 
cattle on forest ranges between 1910 
and 1920 materially increased. Reasons 
for this increase were principally two— 
homesteading and the World War. 
Homesteading had its effect through the 
fencing of high grazing capacity range 
lands outside the national forests. And 
incidentally part of these lands were 
eliminated from the forests themselves 
during the same period. (See Table 2). 

Along with the World War came high 
pressure demands for maximum meat 
production. Due to these demands as 
an emergency measure there were some 
instances where ranges were stocked 
beyond known capacities. On the other 
hand, some ranges were overstocked 
simply because grazing capacities were 
misjudged. 

Looking back it quickly appears that 
to the fast-moving and hectic events of 
this 1910-20 decade, many of the diffi- 
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culties since encountered in adjusting 
numbers of livestock to sound grazing 
capacities can be traced. During this 
decade the “‘cream” was taken off many 
ranges. After 1920 forage production 
started on a decidedly downward trend. 





TABLE 1 


Numbers of Animals Allowed 
to Graze. 


(This includes all classes of pay permits 
as well as livestock grazed free by settlers 
and others. ) 


Year Cattle and Horses Sheep and Goats 
1910_ _ 1,554,953 7,657,354 
1920___. _ 2,177,343 Fe ie bY a 
1930. 1,415,429 6,719,210 
aa... 1,338,900 5,486,988 

Decrease 
1910-1937__. 216,053 2,170,366 
Percent__________- 13.9% 28.5% 
TABLE 2 
Net Area Western National 
Forests* 

Year Acres 
1910... 141,444,000 
1920__ 131,616,017 
1930 132,909,346 
1937 134,728,812 


Decrease in net area 1910-37—6,715,- 
188 acres or 4 per cent. 

Increase in net area 1920-37—3,112,- 
795 acres or 2 1/3 per cent. 

*In Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, New Mexico, Montana, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, South Dako- 
ta, Utah and Washington. 
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Even though local reductions in num- 
bers of livestock were made from year 
to year, the declining trend of the range 
in many instances has not yet been 
overcome. Accentuating the seriousness 
of this situation have been cyclic and 
widespread drought conditions; and 
then still another situation has occur- 
red to complicate circumstances even 
more. 

At the same time forage production 
has been going down, the trend in big 
game populations has been consistently 
going up. In a few instances this has 
resulted in local forage competition. 
(See Table 4). 

Livestock husbandry and range man- 
agement have improved during the last 
fifteen to twenty years so that better 
average lamb crops and earlier and 
larger lambs have gone on the forests 
than formerly. To a lesser extent the 
same is true of calf crops. This has 
been something of a factor in the use 
of more forage by these young stock 
whose meal ticket has been free while 
grazing on the national forests. Calves 
and lambs are not recorded in Table 1. 





TABLE 3 


Total Grazing Animals on Western 
National Forests 

(Note: The first column of this table 
refers to all grazing animals—both game 
and domestic. The second column relates 
to domestic stock only. One cow unit is 
considered equivalent to: 5 sheep; 21% 
deer; 1 elk; 5 antelope; 3 mountain goats; 

3 mountain sheep.) 


Total Domestic 

Year Cow Units Stock Cow Units 
| _ 3,186,424 3,086,424 
1920 . 45007, 119 3,643,989 
1930- . 3,471,891 2,7 99.271 
| alee ale eee 2999596 2,436,298 

Decrease 

1910-37_.. 186,828 650,126 
Percent___.. 5.9% 21.1% 
1920-37 . B007,525 1,207,691 
Percent__.. 25.1% 33.1% 





Reference has previously been made 
to the elimination of certain lands from 
the national forests during the days of 
renewed homestead activity, particular- 
ly under the Grazing Homestead Act. 
Looking again at Table 2, it appears 
that this loss in area to the forests be- 
tween 1910 and 1920 aggregated 9,- 
828,000 acres. Nor does this include 
2% million acres alienated under the 
Forest Homestead Act of June 11, 
1906. While making an impressive ap- 


TABLE 4 
Estimated Numbers of Big Game Animals on Western National Forests. 
Mountain Mountain 
Year Deer Elk Antelope Goats Sheep 
1920... 58,000 2,730 10,100 14,450 
1936020 eee 88,100 11,150 11,570 11,500 
19997. ee 138,200 17,260 11,700 8,840 
cereaee 15 os ee 296,000 80,200 14,530 1,600 
Decrease 5,610 
TABLE 5 
National Forest Range Areas Closed "= _Grazing—Acres. 
For For Timber 
Year For Game Watersheds Production a. a Other Total 
1925 _.. 1,465,443 496,421 663,906 515,425 639,025 3,780,220 
(i. ¢ | en 2,668,557 732,817 175,498 1,208,730 136,761 4,922,363 
1937 _ 3,582,346 943,452 146,395 1,625,602 222,367 6,547,162 





pearance in themselves, however, these 
figures are by no means indicative of 
just what the loss—so far as forage 
production goes—actually amounted to. 
Lands eliminated from the forests were 
largely foothill types at lower elevations 
—and naturally, within the zone of 
homesteading activities. Grazing ca- 
pacities of these foothill types were 
relatively high with the result that while 
the loss in national-forest area between 
1910 and 1920 amounted to only about 
7 per cent, the loss in national-forest 
grazing capacity at a conservative esti- 
mate amounted to fully 15 per cent. 
Since 1920, Table 2 shows that the 
area of national-forest lands has been 
increased by 3.1 million acres. Con- 
versely, however, this 2 1/3 per cent 
area addition did not proportionally in- 


crease national-forest grazing capacity. 
Areas added between 1920 and 1937 
were largely timber lands with little or 
no grazing capacity, acquired under 
land-exchange procedure. Included in 
these additions were some problem 
watershed areas which did not material- 
ly increase grazing capacities. 

On the whole, the net result of all 
national-forest area changes has been a 
reduction in forest grazing capacity of 
about 14 per cent. While this figure is 
admittedly something of an estimate, it 
is supported by data on the change in 
area usable for range within the west- 
ern forests. 

Total net area having forage values 
for domestic livestock in 1925— 
whether used for livestock or not— 
amounted to 86,554,345 acres. In 1937 





Mule Deer, most numerous of big-game species in the West, oul a 
large portion of each year on the National Forests. Estimated sponabenion 
on Western Forests, 1,000,000. 
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the usable range area was 87,136,139 
acres—an increase of only 581,794 
acres. These figures stand testimony 
to the foregoing statement that lands 
added to the forests between 1920 and 
1937 increased the grazing capacity but 
little. 

With the reduction in national-forest 
grazing capacity due to reduced acre- 
age, the demands of the World War, 
and decreasing forage production, a 
compilation of grazing animals present 
on the western forests since 1920 shows 
a corresponding decrease. As shown by 
Table 3—in which all classes of graz- 
ing animals using the forests have been 
reduced to a common unit—this reduc- 
tion between 1920 and 1937 amounted 
to approximately 25.1 per cent. Since 
the conversion ratios used for big game 
are more or less arbitrary, however, this 
table should be regarded as just a fair 
approximation. 


A reliable estimate of the number of 
big game animals on the forests in 1910 
is, unfortunately, not available. On the 
other hand, for the sake of discussion, 
if no other, the game population in that 
year probably did not exceed an equiv- 
alent of 100,000 cow units.* Using this 
assumed figure, the number of cow 
units for all grazing animals on the for- 
ests in 1910 was 3,186,424. With this 
figure the reduction in numbers be- 
tween 1910 and 1937 (Table 3) would 
then become 186,828 cow units or a 
reduction of only 5.9 per cent. Cor- 
relating this with the 14 per cent loss 
in grazing capacity due to land area 
changes, the indication is that in 1937 
there were on the western national 
forests proportionately more grazing 
animals than in 1910. 


Although the impact on the range of 
the increase in game numbers (Table 
4) is local rather than general, it is un- 
deniably true that, on areas where game 
animals concentrate, the competition 
for feed between livestock and game is 
sometimes a serious problem. The re- 
markable increase in big game numbers 
in the forests is not alone of conse- 
quence, for it is also true that these ani- 
mals now use national-forest ranges for 
longer periods than they did fifteen or 
twenty years ago. Obvious causes for 


*For the purposes of this article, a ‘cow unit’ is 
equivalent to the grazing of one cow for the author- 
ized grazing season. (See Table 3). 


TABLE 6 


Domestic Livestock Allowed to 
Graze on Western National 
Forests. 


Number of animal months, both pay per- 
mits and exempt stock. Note: Whereas 
Table 3 refers to all grazing animals this 
table refers only to domestic livestock. 


Cattle and Sheep and 
Year Horse Months* Goat Months** 
es 10,147,375 24,039,169 
2, nares 8,607,275 23,902,206 
| 5 eee aes 8,301,442 20,631,371 
1937 7,762,104 18,470,755 
Reduction 
3927-37 ........... 2,385,271 5,568,414 
Percent.____ 23.5% 23.16% 


*Each cattle and horse month is equiva- 
lent to grazing one cow or one horse for 
one month. 

**Each sheep and goat month is equiva- 
lent to grazing one sheep one month. 





this condition are settlement, fencing, 
and much heavier use of ranges outside 
the forests. 


In spite of greatly increased demands 
for wildlife and recreation use of the 
forests since about 1925, it has been 
possible for the Forest Service to make 
adjustments in its “multiple-use” pro- 
gram, which, in general, are believed to 
have been expressly fair and equitable 
to grazing interests. In 1925, of the 
total usable grazing area of 86,554,345 
acres in the western forests, the area 
closed to grazing amounted to but 3,- 
780,220 acres, or 4.4 per cent (Table 
5). By 1937 this closed area within the 
forests had increased to 6,547,162 acres 
or 7.5 per cent of the usable range area. 

Of all areas closed to grazing within 
the forests, those which have had ap- 
preciable effect on grazing uses have 
been lands reserved for spring, fall, and 
winter game ranges. Closure of areas 
for watershed protection, timber pro- 
duction, or recreation and miscellaneous 
other purposes affected grazing capaci- 
ties relatively little because these lands 
were more heavily timbered and had 
very limited grazing capacities to begin 
with. In total the closure of range areas 
within the western forests has reduced 
grazing capacities for domestic stock 
about 5 per cent. 

In 1910, with a game population es- 
timated as not in excess of an equiva- 
lent of 100,000 cow units, the number 
of domestic stock cow units permitted 
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to graze in the forests was 3,086,424. 
By 1920, despite the increasing game 
population, the number of domestic 
stock cow units had jumped to 3,643,- 
989—an increase in the ten years of 
557,565 units, or 18 per cent. 


Soon after 1920 the turning point | 


was reached. Steps to relieve the over- 
crowded and seriously declining ranges 
were mandatory. By 1937 cow units 
allowed to graze in the western forests 
had been reduced to 2,436,298—repre- 
senting a decrease in seventeen years of 
1,207,691 units, or 33.1 per cent. 
(Table 3). 


In spite of the reduced numbers of 
domestic stock units, range “sore spots” 
developed in the forests in various game 
concentration areas, which attracted 
state and even national attention. Ac- 
tually, however, most of these were of 
extremely localized character. While 
the need for reducing numbers of do- 
mestic stock still more to provide addi- 
tional spring, fall, and winter range for 
game was indicated in some instances, 
a number of these so-called “problem 
areas” developed where no conflict with 
domestic stock had ever existed. 


In speaking of reductions during the 
1920-37 period, it might also be well 
to reconsider the effect of net area 
changes on grazing capacities—result- 
ing, as previously stated, in a loss to 
the forests of 14 per cent. Taking this 
loss into account, livestock numbers 
were reduced a net of only about 20 
per cent between 1920 and 1937 and 
about 8 per cent between 1910 and 
1937. 

Following the issuing of the new 
schedule of grazing fees which went 
into effect on January 1, 1928, there 
came an appreciable demand from 
stockmen for an adjustment of graz- 
ing periods on which grazing fees were 
based, to more nearly conform to pe- 
riods of actual use. 

These demands began about 1930 
and for several years thereafter the 
tendency was to shorten grazing pe- 
riods. As a result in recent years the 
reduction in cow months has been much 
more rapid than the corresponding 
change in numbers of animals. (Table 
6). 
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BOUT 300 sheep and goat raisers 
drove from their ranch homes in 
| West Texas to Fort Worth on Decem- 


ver- bber 6 for the 24th convention of the 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 


) ciation. 
> The Edwards Plateau with the sheep 
B territory west and south carries around 
79 million sheep, and is an empire in it- 
jst Although some spots were report- 
Ded as dry, there had been quite general 
‘fall rains, and feed was reported as 
) making good growth. Lambing was un- 
der way in some places, and most of 
the ranchmen are expecting that the 
» new lamb crop will be larger and better 





) developed than the last one. 
' The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
» Association is strong in membership, 





‘and its income is highest among state 
» associations, and almost equal to that 
‘of the National Association. This is 
_mainly due to the large membership, 
» which now numbers over 9,000. Most 
' of the state’s 120 wool warehouses co- 
_ operate with the growers’ organization 
‘in a check-off system. From the ac- 
count of each patron of the cooperating 
warehouses, a deduction of 10 cents per 
bag (200 pounds) is made and remitted 


4 to the association, the grower becoming 


>a member. 

In the last year, the total dues re- 
ceived amounted to $21,028. This 
means that slightly over one half of 
‘the sheep in the state are paying A 
4 “cent per head each to the growers’ or- 
3 ) ganization. From its income, the state 

has paid $5,430 to the current budget 
‘of the National Association. This rep- 
J resents a payment of one sixteenth of 
G cent for each sheep in the state for 
support of National Association work. 
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> From the combined sheep population of 
Bien other states, the National received 


sone eleventh of a cent per head. In 
; closing this diversion into business af- 
‘fairs of the sheep industry’s national 


) organization, we will only add that the 


annual income of the National is equal 


>to one fourteenth of a cent for each of 
ythe 31,484,000 head owned in the 
"twelve member states. 


During the convention there was fre- 


quent mention of the need of extensive 
work in promoting lamb and wool con- 
sumption. The foregoing figures were 


presented by the National secretary to 


show how much service the industry 
logically can expect at present on the 
basis of support being given organiza- 
tion work. 


Officers 


The constitution of the Texas Asso- 
ciation requires a change of presidents 
each year. E. S. Mayer of San Angelo 
was elected to succeed C. B. Wardlaw. 
Adolph Steiler of Comfort and Price 
Maddox of Sweetwater were chosen as 
first and second vice presidents. 

The president selects from the direc- 
tors an advisory committee of five. He 
announced that he would consult this 
committee before determining the loca- 
tion of the secretary’s office. It has 
been the custom to maintain that office 
in the president’s home town, but Mr. 
Mayer stated that he thought consid- 
eration should be given to a permanent 
location for the secretary. 

Twenty-six new directors were 
chosen, and Julius Real of Kerrville 
was named honorary vice president for 
life. 


Official Acts 


In a strongly worded resolution it 
was demanded that the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act be repealed. 
Through resolutions and committee re- 
ports adopted by the convention, the 
following were also requested or ap- 
proved: 

1. Lamb advertising, by collection of 
an extra 50 cents per car on all receipts at 
central markets, for a special fund to be 
used by the National Livestock and Meat 
Board for lamb promotion only. 

2. Wool promotion by the National 
Wool Growers on some basis of co-operative 
support from Texas and other states. 

3. Continued predatory animal control. 

4. The classing of grey foxes as preda- 
tory animals, with open season on them all 
year. 

5. Increasing 
limit. 

6. Realignment and readjustment of rail 
rates on wool. 


the truck-load 
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7. Continued study by the Department 
of Agriculture of mohair grading. 

8. Continued state financial support of 
the Sonora Ranch Experiment Station. 

9. Enactment of the Logan-Walther 
Bill, making easier access to the courts for 
appeals from rulings and decisions of the 
various bureaus in Washington. 

10. Restoration of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to an independent status, sep- 
arate from the Department of Agriculture. 

11. Lifting the limit from $50,000 to 
$100,000 for individual loans made by the 
Federal Land Bank. 


12. Federal study of prickly pear con- 
trol. 


13. Enactment of a uniform livestock 
brand law in Texas. 


The next quarterly meeting of asso- 
ciation directors is to be held at Sweet- 
water on March 7. 


The P rogram 


Of the four convention sessions, the 
first was given over to opening cere- 
monies, the President’s address and 
reports of the Secretary, and the Presi- 
dent of the Women’s Auxiliary; and the 
last to committee reports, election of 
officers and other business. During the 
other two sessions, addresses were 
made by United States Senator Tom 
Connally; Dr. John Lee Coulter, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; W. P. Napier, San An- 
tonio; F. E. Mollin, Denver; J. B. Wil- 
son, Wyoming; President R. C. Rich 
and Secretary F. R. Marshall of the 
National Association. 

After reviewing the association’s 
work in legislative and other state mat- 
ters, President Wardlaw said that one 
of the principal activities of the associa- 
tion is its support of and cooperation 
with the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. He said the national organiza- 
tion keeps representatives in Washing- 
ton when Congress is in session and 
they study, digest and analyze all legis- 
lation that might directly or indirectly 
affect the welfare of the sheep and goat 
industry. He urged that the Texas 
Association members give attention to 
every request of these representatives. 

“During the past year many matters 
of vital concern to your association 
have been pending in Congress,” he 
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said. “They are truth-in-fabric bill, 
purchase of Argentine meat for the 
United States Army and Navy, Army 
and Navy specifications for clothing, 
reciprocal trade agreements with Bel- 
gium and South American countries, 
raising duties on carpet wastes and 
noils, wage and hour law, and proposed 
processing or excise tax on livestock.” 

He explained that the association 
favors the truth-in-fabric bill, which 
specifies that all cloth carry a label 
showing the amount of wool contained; 
approves the Army and Navy specifi- 
cations for clothing, which would re- 
quire garments to be made of virgin 
domestic wool, and is against the re- 
mainder of the matters, especially the 
reciprocal trade agreements and the 
purchase of Argentine meat. 

Dr. Coulter declared “that through 
immigration laws, tariffs, and sanitary 
regulations, America has attained the 
highest standard of living in the world. 
Tariffs are necessary to maintain fair 
opportunity in the home market for our 
own producers. The United States is 
always willing to help other nations 
raise their standards, but cannot help 
them by injuring itself.” He criticized 
statistics issued by the Department of 
State, purporting to show that Amer- 
ican exports to countries with which 
trade agreements are in effect have in- 
creased more than to non-agreement 
countries. 

Mr. Mollin also spoke on trade 
agreements, imports of Argentine beef 
and the Argentine Sanitary Convention. 
The National Secretary dealt mainly 
with the necessity for the writing of 
tariff laws by the Congress. President 
Rich discussed the existing wool mar- 
ket situation, and Mr. Wilson, the fab- 
ric labeling bill and other legislation 
under consideration at Washington. 

As a banker experienced in livestock 
affairs, Mr. Napier counseled conser- 
vatism under high wool markets, which 
he seemed to consider were sure to re- 
sult from the European war. 


Senator Connally delivered a master- 
ly oration upon neutrality, defense, and 
the place of the United States in inter- 
national affairs. 


The Auxiliary 


Before the main convention, Auxil- 


iary President Mrs. Willie B. White- 
head reported unusual activities and 
accomplishments during the first year’s 
work of the ladies’ organization. 

Samples of the material sent from 
the United States for the dress worn in 
this country by Queen Elizabeth of 
England were widely distributed. The 
auxiliary also arranged the sending of 
Miss Wool and Mohair to the New 
York World’s Fair. 

Through local committees, drygoods 
merchants throughout the state were 
interviewed on the fabric labeling bill, 
and aided in the sale of woolen mater- 
ials for women’s wear. 

Mrs. J. T. Baker of Fort Stockton 
was elected auxiliary president. The 
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vice presidents are Mrs. J. Maddoy 
Sweetwater, and Mrs. A. C. Hoovell 
Ozona. a 
4 
fd 


Entertainment 5 


Under the auspices of the auxilianie Te 
demonstrations were made of Prope] 
methods of lamb cookery. _ 

Association directors with their wiva) {j¢ 
and visitors were dinner guests of Fif,,. 
Worth bankers on the evening preced ili 
ing the convention. A luncheon an 
style show for the auxiliary, an after 
noon cocktail hour, and an evenin; 
dance alternated with the sessions o 
the first convention day. At the clog 
stockyards interests were hosts at ; 
jamboree of entertainment and dancing 
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Chief Forester Passes # 














F. A. Silcox 


. A. SILCOX, the Nation’s Chief 

Forester, died at his home in Alex- 
andria, Virginia, on December 20, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. While Mr. Sil- 
cox underwent treatment for coronary 
thrombosis in 1938, he had been in 
apparent good health since that time 
and his death was sudden and unex- 
pected. He would have been 57 years 
old on Christmas Day. Mrs. Silcox, 


who was with him at the time of hi 
death, survives. 


Mr. Silcox was a native of Columbu: 
Georgia, and was educated at the Col: 
lege of Charleston, Charleston, Soutl) 10 
Carolina, and at Yale University wher | 
he received a degree in forestry in 1905), | 
That same year he entered the Fores) 
Service as a ranger in Colorado. I 
1908 he became associate district for)1 | 
ester with headquarters at Missoula’6:. 
Montana, and three years later, he way) 
appointed district forester at that point/)9 } 
serving until 1917, when he entered the 
Army Engineer Corps for service dur 
ing the World War. He served as cap 
tain with the 20th Engineers in Franc 
until selected by the Secretary of Labor a 
and the Shipping Board to head a bur 10 
eau handling labor. problems in_ the 
shipyards at Seattle, Washington. 

Following the war, Mr. Silcox en 
gaged in industrial relations work it” 
the printing industry at both Chicagi 
and New York. His selection as Chiei 
of the Forest Service by Presiden 
Roosevelt came in 1933. In that posi 
tion he had won the high regard 0 
western stockmen for his fairness ani 
courage in the handling of problem 
with which they were concerned ant) 
they with many others mourn the los? 
of a man whose ability and characte 
fitted him so well for constructive ser 
vice to his fellowmen. 
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Grow 


Laddo 
Loove; 


xiliayy Tentative Program of the 
pee Eleventh Annual Conven- 
ir wives tion of the Women’s Aux- 
of Fie 


preceifiiliary to the National Wool 


= Growers Association, 
veniny January 23, 24, 25, 1940, 
lions on Casper, Wyoming 

e Clove 4 

S at? a Tuesday, January 23 


ancinggl g A.M.—Registration, Henning Hotel. 
____§10 A.M.—Joint Session with National 
* Wool Growers Association. 
>2 P.M—Meeting of Executive Board. 
4 P.M—tTea and Reception, Crystal 
Room, Gladstone Hotel. 


of hiss 
_— Wednesday, January 24 
ne Coli Townsend Hotel 

Sout} 10 A.M.—Meeting of All Members. 
wher@) Old and New Business. 
n 1905 Committee Reports. 
Nig President’s Report: Mrs. Robert 
o. Im 


Naylor, Emmett, Idaho. 
ict forl}1 P.M.—Ladies’ Luncheon and Bridge. 
a pe ra ee Henning and 


stone Hotel. 





aS Caply 


Fr 
Leu pp reakinst at the Townsend Hotel. 


a burs 110 A.M.—The Importance of Truth- 


Thursday, January 25 


in the in-Fabric Legislation: An Address by 

.. : Mr. J. B. Wilson, Secretary, Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association. 

10:30 A.M.—Unfinished Business. 
Election of Officers. 


Ox ene 
ork in 


hicagi ‘ ‘ 

ce | Committee Meetings. 

esiden!) 

t posi q Casper Committee on 
ard om Entertainment 

SS ang Mrs. Thomas Cooper, Chairman 
ae Mrs. Albert Rochelle 

dan} Mrs. Byron Wilson 

he los} Mrs. Harriett Grieve 

aractel> Mrs. Sarah Morton 

ve seria 


Wm. Tiernay 


Mrs. 
‘ Mrs. P. J. Quealy 


With the 


Women's 








Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
Princeton Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 











Mrs. 
President, 


Robert Naylor, 


Idaho, 


Women’s Auxiliary to the 
National Wool Growers Association 





Promotion Work of Utah 
Auxiliary 


Two radio programs were presented 
during December by the Utah Auxil- 
iary. The first one was given on De- 
cember 13, when a young man chatted 
with Santa Claus and told him of the 
new wool ski togs, etc., he wanted for 
Christmas. The dramatized true life 
experience dealt with the early trip to 
Utah of the widow Sally Murdock and 
how she trailed three of the first sheep 
in Utah across the plains by cutting the 
back end out of her wagon and letting 
the sheep trail under the shade of the 
wagon. 

The second December program pre- 
sented an interview between two ski 
enthusiasts regarding the advantages 
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Auxiliaries 


of Salt Lake City for skiing. The dra- 
matized “Recollection” which followed 
covered an exciting episode in the life 
of Horace Coltharp, pioneer Utah and 
Colorado sheepman, that occurred as 
he was trailing into Colorado one of the 
first herds of sheep in that state. 





Program for Convention of 


The Utah Auxiliary, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City 


January 18 


11:00 A.M.—Executive Meeting. 

12:30 P.M.—Luncheon, Auxiliary offi- 
cers in charge. 

2:00 P.M.—Annual meeting of State 
Auxiliary, President Mrs. Hyrum 
Erickson, presiding. 

Guest Speaker, Mr. Stanley Steven- 
son, Executive Secretary, Utah 
Manufacturers Association, 
Nomination of officers for the com- 
ing year. 


January 19 


12:00 P.M.—Luncheon with meeting 
following. 

Salt Lake Chapter in charge, Mrs. T. 

Tracy Wright, President, presiding. 

Guest speaker, Mr. Lee Kay. 

The ladies will have a display of 
wool. We are also going to raise the 
state funds by selling wool ties and 
raffling off a wool quilt. 


Officers of the Utah Auxiliary 


Mrs. H. S. Erickson, President 

Mrs. Q. G. Crawford, Vice President 

Mrs. Henry Moss, Secretary 

Mrs. Alex Crystal, Corresponding Sec- 
retary 

Promotion Chairman, Mrs. Moroni A. 
Smith 

Program Chairman, 
Broadbent 

Entertainment Chairman, Mrs. J. H. 
Manderfield 

Convention Hostess, 
O’Loughlin. 


Mrs. Sylvester 


Mrs. Dan 
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E year 1939 will go down in history as one of great 
activity so far as wool consumption is concerned. Not 
in recent years has wool consumption on the part of textile 
manufacturers been so constant and uniform throughout the 
whole year. With December consumption estimated to be 
as low as 55 million pounds, the domestic consumption will 
total about 679 million pounds for the fiscal year. This 
compares with 508 million pounds in 1938, 522 million in 
1937 and about 626 million in 1936. Our production for the 
year 1939, grease wool equivalent and including the pack- 
ers’ take, is estimated to be slightly over 400 million pounds. 
These figures clearly indicate that domestic consumption 
has overtaken domestic production, and supplying the defi- 
ciency from foreign stocks of wool is fraught with more than 
usual difficulty at the present time because of the European 
war. The above-named figures of the yearly production and 
consumption would indicate the need for about 200 million 
pounds of foreign wool, which is the amount estimated by 
the manufacturers that will be necessary to run our textile 
machinery until another domestic clip is available. The un- 
certainty as to whether this amount of wool will be obtain- 
able adds much to present confusion in the eastern wool 
markets. 


Good Year for Both Manufacturers and Merchants 


Unprecedented activity prevailed during the 1939 shear- 
ing season. It was estimated that 50 per cent of the domestic 
clip was contracted either through outright negotiation with 
growers or through short sales on the top futures before the 
shearing operations were well under way. Inventories ac- 
quired at that time resulted in substantial inventory profits 
by both merchants and manufacturers, so the 1939 year will 
be recorded as one in which both wool merchants and manu- 
facturers operated at a profit. It is more than likely that 
the manufacturers secured the bulk of the profit from a 
rising inventory value, for very little wool was carried by the 
dealers on Summer Street. There seems to be a marked 
tendency developing in the wool trade to avoid inventories, 
and the bulk of the wool purchased by merchants at shearing 
time was passed on to the manufacturers at nominal profits. 
This resulted in a scarcity of spot domestic wool on Sum- 
mer Street from which manufacturers could select their re- 
quirements. 

The National Wool Marketing Corporation and others 
who were fortunate enough to have an inventory in Septem- 


ber were richly rewarded through rapidly advancing prices, 
which reached a peak on September 23 of about 50 to 60 
per cent higher than shearing time values, or $1.05 clean 
basis for Class 4 fine wool and $1.10 for fine staple wool 
Many of the state wool marketing associations are makin 
returns of 10 cents per grease pound higher than would have 
been available if the wool had been sold at shearing time. 
The stocks of domestic wool in the hands of dealers, grow. 
ers and cooperatives on January 1, 1940, are by far the 
smallest of record. It is more difficult to accurately esti. 
mate the stocks of wool in the hands of manufacturers, which 
are admittedly far less than normal for this time of year. 


Foreign Situation 


The key to future wool values is largely held by the 
British government. Description has previously been given 
in these columns as to how the British government com- 
mandeered the Australian and New Zealand wool clips for 
the duration of the war and one year thereafter, as well as 
prices allowed the Australian and New Zealand wool grow- 
ers, also the prices at which wool will be sold to this country. 
We will not review these factors, for they are now common 
knowledge and more important developments have come to 
light. The British government finally announced that the 
Control Board would release 75,000 bales at quoted prices 
for the various qualities of skirted wool from Australia for 
American use. This indicated that the Australian wool 
would cost from 90 cents to $1 clean landed New England 
mills, duty paid, or slightly under September domestic wodl 
values. This release, however, has not to date afforded the 
relief anticipated and, notwithstanding liberal importation: 
of fine wool from South Africa, a squeeze on fine wool before 
the 1940 shearing season is yet possible. 

In the last few days the English government has an 
nounced that for exporting purposes the pound sterling will 
be valued at $4.04. Our manufacturers were counting o” 
securing the Australian wool at the market value of sterling, 
which at the present time is around $3.90. This had the 
effect of adding to the cost of Australian wool. 


To make the situation more complicated the English 
government has commandeered all of the shipping facilities 
of England and her colonies, with the exception of Canada. 
It is uncertain to what extent shipping facilities will be avail- 
able for Australian wool. There still remains a question as 
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January, 1940 


to whether Germany and the belligerent countries will con- 
sider wool that has been commandeered by the British gov- 
ernment and sold by them to a neutral country as contra- 
band of war. For good measure, the insurance companies 
have raised their rates; all of which has added to the diffi- 
culty of those seeking to acquire their usual amount of Aus- 
tralian wool. The best authorities esti- 
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cents. So, we have a very awkward situation with which to 
start out the new year—spot tops made from 100 per cent 
domestic wool selling at $1.28 and future contracts for 
March and July delivery selling for slightly under $1. The 
reason for this marked discrepancy is given by operators on 
the top futures as being due to their ability to manufacture 
their contracted tops to be delivered 





mate that no more than 15,000 bales of 
the allotted 75,000 have been the sub- 
ject of negotiation to date. 

We have an entirely different picture, 
however, in the case of the Cape wool 
from South Africa. Deliveries of this 
wool are being made in Boston in con- 
siderable volume and we supporters of 
the domestic wool have been forced to 
recognize this class of wool to be super- 
ior in quality to our domestic fiber. We 
have never been large users of South 
African wool, but it is quite certain that 
100,000 bales have already been pur- 
chased in South Africa and the majority 
of it delivered, which means 30 million 
pounds of choice clean skirted wool. The 
cost has ranged from 85 cents to 95 
cents clean, sold Boston. We are forced 
to admit the importation of this wool 
is a greater factor than we anticipated. 
Likewise, large importations are arriv- 
ing from South America. A total of 








next March or July from 100 per cent 
Cape wool, and it is their contention that 
domestic wool values will eventually be 
forced to compete with these sales on 
the lower basis. Some one on Summer 
Street with an “evil mind” suggested 
recently that the secondary reason for 
such low quotations on the top futures 
market for March and July delivery 
might be due to their preparation for 
harvesting the 1940 clip. On the basis 
of present March and July top quota- 
tions, an operator could scarcely pay 
more than 80 cents clean basis landed 
for the 1940 wool clip, to be sure, as 
compared with $1 clean basis secured 
for such wool in this market within a 
fortnight. 

We have had a freakish market 
throughout the year and, strange to say, 
the three-eighths grade, usually a market 
favorite, has been largely neglected 
throughout the whole season. We usually 








46,500 bales, or about 46 million pounds, 
was shipped from Argentina to the 
United States from October 1, 1939, to 
December 31, 1939, as compared with 
24,767 bales in a like period one year ago 
and 1,681 bales in a similar period two years ago. Probably 
not over 50 per cent of this 46,500 bales, however, was wool 
suitable for clothing or apparel purposes. We simply cite 
these importations from South America and South Africa 
to illustrate that we are still feeling the competition of for- 
eign wool. 
Wool Values 

Values are exceedingly hard to quote. We are forced to 
admit that the market is easier by about 10 per cent than 
it was upon the closing date of activity September 23. It is, 
however, possible to get $1 clean for domestic wool of Class 
4 type and the National has sold at this basis within the 
week, notwithstanding the fact that skirted Cape wools are 
being offered at 10 cents to 15 cents a clean pound less 
value. Government orders have always required the use of 
100 per cent domestic wool. This accounts partially for the 
exalted market position occupied by the remaining portion 
of the domestic fine wool clip. Just how long this position 
can be held is problematical. 

Tops made of 100 per cent domestic wool have been 
sold within the last ten days at $1.28, which means the 
manufacturers can well afford to pay $1 clean basis, for 
such wool. On the other hand, standard tops on the top 
futures for March delivery are quoted at 99 cents, which 
would mean a clean equivalent for the wool of about 80 


James H. Lemmon 
of .Lemmon, South Dakota, newly 
elected President of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. 


expect each grade to command its nor- 
mal price relation. Practically every 
house on Summer Street with any stock 
of wool has an abundance of three- 
eighths. Demand for this grade is long 
overdue. It may come with the opening of the heavyweight 


season next month. 


A wide variation of values may be found on the present 
market. Our conception of values at the present time is $1 
for average to good fine wool, 95 cents for average to good 
halfblood, 85 cents for three-eighths, and 80 cents for quar- 
terblood. In giving these quotations we realize that the de- 
mand at these figures for domestic wool is limited, due to 
the possibility of securing South African fine wools at very 
much lower values. 

Lamb feeders would do well to bear in mind that in all 
probability the wool to be pulled in February from lambs 
now on feed will command a premium, for lamb wool is now 
acquiring sufficient growth to get into the French combing 
class and is vigorously sought by both topmakers and manu- 
facturers for blending purposes with both foreign and do- 
mestic fine wool. This demand is already taking form 
through advanced prices being allowed for pelts by the pack- 
ers. Two or three weeks ago it is our understanding that 
they were allowing about $2.20. This price has been sharply 
advanced of late on the good pulled wool pelts to probably 
$2.40 to $2.50. 
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Tenth Anniversary Meeting of 
National Wool Marketing 
Corporation 


E stockholders and board of directors of the National 

Wool Marketing Corporation held their 10th anniver- 
sary meeting in Chicago, December 7 and 8, 1939. The 
meeting was attended by the directors and by the managers 
of member-associations, as well as representatives of the 
Farm Credit Administration, the Department of Agriculture 
and several directors of member-associations. 

In his annual report C. J. Fawcett, the general manager, 
outlined what the National had accomplished during the 
last ten years in cooperative marketing for the wool grower. 
When tabulated in this way for such a period of time, the 
accomplishments toward reduced selling charges and higher 
net returns to wool growers make a very impressive record. 
From 1930, when the National was organized, through 1932, 
the regular charges which were current in the trade were ap- 
plied against consignments handled by the National. Start- 
ing in 1933, however, the first step was taken toward a re- 
duction by eliminating one-half cent a pound from the com- 
mission charged on small individual consignments. In 1934 
there was a reduction in the interest charged on commodity 
advances to growers. 

On 1934 wool another important step was taken when 
the final commission charge established for handling that 
clip resulted in a reduction equivalent to slightly more than 
one-third cent a pound from the maximum rate originally 
established and used in connection with the preliminary ac- 
counting. This resulted in a saving to our members of over 
$200,000 in that clip year. 

In 1935 the National discontinued making charge for 
coastwise marine insurance. 

In 1936 the National again reduced its interest rate on 
advances to growers, which resulted in a substantial saving. 

On the 1937 clip, the final commission rates were estab- 
lished at .6 cents per pound, including four months’ free 
storage and insurance on territory wools, and .35 cents 
per pound exclusive of any charge for storage and insur- 
ance on fleece wools. This represented the most substantial 
reduction from maximum charges, which had tentatively 
been fixed for preliminary accounting purposes, which the 
National had been able to accomplish up to that date. 

Action taken by the Board of Directors at the meeting 
held last month adds another accomplishment to those re- 
viewed by the General Manager. It was voted to fix the 
final commission rates on the 1938 clip for both the territory 
and the fleece wool sections at a figure .4 cents per 
pound below the maximum rates which had been tentatively 
fixed at the beginning of the 1938 season for preliminary 
accounting purposes. This action will result in a saving to 
grower-members of about $160,000 on their 1938 shipments. 

Tentative maximum rates fixed for preliminary account- 
ing purposes on the 1939 clip were on a lower basis than 
ever before and represented in both the territory and fleece 
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sections a reduction of about one-fifth of a cent a pound 
from the rates set up at the start of the 1938 season. At 
the time of the annual meeting last month, the final outcome 
of the 1939 clip could only be estimated because the entire 
tonnage had not been liquidated. However, Mr. Fawcett 
pointed out that net returns to 1939 consignors, as compared 
with values they might have obtained at shearing time, were 
averaging around 10 cents per pound in the grease higher 
than the prevailing sales price at the time the wool was 
consigned. 

Final accounts have now gone forth to most of the mem- 
ber-associations. Over 50 per cent of the National’s hold- 
ings was sold during the month of September when prices 
were advanced some 50 to 60 per cent. It is estimated that 
consignors to the National are going to receive more than 
$2,000,000 over the amount they would have secured from 
sales at shearing time. 


New Contract Form 


For the 1940 clip, the Board of Directors approved a 
new form of comprehensive growers’ marketing agreement 
which will incorporate variations of the National’s regular 
consignment selling service in order that member-associa- 
tions may be prepared to meet whatever conditions exist 
at shearing time. These new services will include sale by 
contract before shearing, sale by direct order when the wool 
is shorn or while it is still in a local concentration point, and 
the sale of wool stored at local concentration points on the 
basis of sample bags shipped to Boston. 

Another important feature of the National’s program for 
1940 is the decision to have its own warehouse locations at 
strategic points in the West in order to permit its member- 
growers to have their wool stored locally, if they desire. 
Tentative maximum charges for these services will be incor- 
porated in the agreement offered to growers by member- 
associations, and they will be in line with the National’s 
consistent policy over the last ten years of “minimum 
charges to its member-growers consistent with a sound busi- 
ness policy.” 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected by the Board of 
Directors for the coming year: President, James H. Lem- 
mon, Lemmon, South Dakota; Vice President, Edward Sar- 
gent, Chama, New Mexico; Vice President, O. O. Wolf, 
Ottawa, Kansas; General Manager, C. J. Fawcett, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Secretary-treasurer, D. E. Judd, Boston. 

In addition to the president and two vice presidents, the 
new Board of Directors includes the following: Lou Char- 
lebois, Wickenburg, Arizona; Frank Lebus, Cynthiana, 
Kentucky; Clair Hotchkiss, Hotchkiss, Colorado; J. S. Gard_ 
ner, Blackfoot, Idaho; T. I. Ferris, Pleasant Lake, Indiana; 
J. L. Bane, Bondurant, Iowa; J. B. Conley, Verndale, Min- 
nesota; Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, New Mexico; C. W. 
Buttz, Devils Lake, North Dakota; J. W. Hoech, The 
Dalles, Oregon; W. H. Ferguson, Richmond, Virginia; 
Charles Redd, La Sal, Utah; Worth S. Lee, Mountain Home, 
Idaho; and C. J. Ritland, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 
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National Wool Growers Association 


os 

on IS INDEED a fine compliment to the active wool 
growers of the past seventy-five years that they have con- 
tinuously maintained a national organization to look after 
their interests. Ordinarily, in the life of an association, a 
situation will arise which will cause the formation of two 
or more groups with irreconcilable views. A situation of 
this sort, or insufficient interest on the part of the active, 
able people in an industry, will temporarily break down 
an association. 

In attempting to visualize our association affairs be- 
fore my time, I am impressed that the absolute need of an 
adequate tariff provided at least an essential program upon 
which all would agree. This factor is perhaps responsible 
for the fact that the program of our National Association 
has appealed to, and commanded the active support of, the 
ablest and finest men and women in our industry, over a 
long period of time. To mention a few: Senator Warren, 
Dr. Wilson and Tom Cooper of Wyoming; C. H. Williams, 
Peter Pauly and J. D. Morse of Montana; Fred Ellenwood 
of California; Fred and Frank R. Gooding, Frank Hagen- 
barth, Dr. McClure and Mrs. Emma R. Yearian of Idaho; 
W. D. Candland of Utah; John G. Taylor of Nevada; 
A. A. Johns and Hugh Campbell of Arizona; Ed Sargent 
of New Mexico; T. A. Kincaid of Texas; Tom Drumheller 
of Washington; Jay Dobbin, Fred Falconer and others of 
Oregon; and many more with fine abilities of leadership. 

However, even such leadership would have been im- 
potent had it not been backed up by many, many solid, 
substantial association supporters and workers. Let us hope 
we can continue to reconcile our differences over less im- 
portant issues, and combine our full strength in supporting 
the programs which are essential to our industry. 


R. C. Rich, President 
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First Officers of the National Wool 
Growers Association 


President: Dr. Henry S. Randall, Pres- 
ident of the New York Association 
of Wool Growers. 

Secretary: William F. Greer of Ohio. 

Treasurer: Henry Clark of Vermont. 

Vice Presidents: Geo. B. Loring, Pres- 
ident New England Association; J. 
W. Colburn, President Vermont 
Association; R. M. Montgomery, 
President Ohio Association; T. J. 
Le Moyne, President Pennsylvania 
Association; A. M. Garland, Presi- 
dent Illinois Association; Eli Still- 
son, President Wisconsin Associa- 
tion; and J. B. Grinnell, President 
lowa Association. 

Additional members of Executive 
Committee: Edwin Hammond, Ver- 
mont; E. B. Pottle, New York; Col- 
umbus Delano, Ohio; Daniel Tin- 
man, Pennsylvania; John McDon- 
nell, Illinois; and H. Hemmingway, 
Wisconsin. 











CHRONOLOGY 
1865 


March 3: President Lincoln signed 
the amendatory act passed by 
Congress, which authorized the ap- 
pointment by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of a commission of three 
to revise the revenue system of the 
United States. 


March 4: Second inauguration of 
Abraham Lincoln as president of 
the United States. 


April 9: Surrender of General Lee at 
Appomattox. 


April 14: Assassination of President 
Lincoln. 


June: United States Revenue Com- 
mission organized under the amen- 
datory act of March 3, 1865, with 
David A. Wells of New York, 
Stephen Colwell of Pennsylvania, 
and Samuel Snowden Hayes of Il- 
linois, as members, and E. B. El- 
liott of Massachusetts, as secretary. 


November 23: Various state wool 
growers’ associations invited by 
letter bearing this date from the. 
National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, to send delegates 
to meet on the second Wednesday 
of December, 1865, in Syracuse, 
New York, with a full representa- 
tion of wool manufacturers, ‘for 
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The City Hall at Syracuse, New York, which housed 
the meetings of the wool growers and manufacturers in 
December, 1865. For this print we are indebted to the 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce and _ the Onondaga 


Historical Association. 











the purpose of consultation in re- 
lation to their mutual interests, es- 
pecially as to the representations 
to be given respecting the wool- 
producing and wool-manufacturing 
interests before the United States 
tariff and revenue commission.” 


December 12 (Tuesday): The Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association was 
organized at Syracuse, New York 
"in order to secure for the busi- 
ness of wool growing equal encour- 
agement and protection with other 
great industrial interests of our 
country." 


December 13: Representatives of Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association 
and National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, in conference in 
the City Hall at Syracuse, New 
York, authorized the executive com- 
mittees of their organizations to 
prepare and present to the Rev- 
enue Commission the data and sta- 
tistics necessary to protect their 
interests in the framing of the tar- 
iff on wool. 

December 14: National Wool Grow- 
ers Association met (Syracuse, N. 
Y.), and named President Henry S. 
Randall, E. B. Pottle of New York, 


Edwin Hammond of Vermont, 


George B. Loring of Massachusetts, 
Robert M. Montgomery of Ohio, 
as its committee to work with a 
committee from the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers in 
preparing report to be submitted 
to the Revenue Commission on be- 
half of the wool industry. 














Section 19 of the Amendatory Act 
of March 3, 1865 

That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to appoint a 
commission, consisting of three per- 
sons, to inquire and report at the 
earliest practicable moment upon the 
subject of raising by taxation such 
revenue as may be necessary in order 
to supply the wants of the govern- 
ment, having regard to and including 
the sources from which such revenues 
should be drawn, and the best and 
most efficient mode of raising the 
same, and to report the form of bill; 
and that such commission have power 
to inquire into the manner and effi- 
ciency of the present and past meth- 
ods of collecting the internal revenue, 
and to take testimony in such manner 
and under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
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PRESIDENT RANDALL ON TARIFF 


(Dr. Henry S. Randall, president of the 
newly organized National Wool Growers 
Association, was nominated by the Hon. 
E. B. Bigelow, president of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, and 
elected to act as president of the conven- 
tion held by these two organizations in 
Syracuse, New York, on December 13, 
1865. The record of the convention is 
printed in full in “Reports of A Commis- 
sion Appointed for a Revision of the Rev- 
enue System of the United States, 1865- 
-66,"' and from it excerpts from Dr. Ran- 
dall's address to the meeting are reprinted 
here.) 

| thank you for the honor you have done 
me in calling me to preside over your de- 
liberations. This convention, or conference, 
will, | trust, mark the introduction of a new 
era in some of the important relations sub- 
sisting between two great industrial in- 
terests, * * * 

The producer must have a remunerative 
home market. It is in vain to suppose that 
American farmers generally, on their com- 
paratively small farms, and with their 
comparatively small capital, with the high 
duties of free-men and electors to dis- 
charge, with government to support, with 
public trusts to fill, with school-houses and 
churches to maintain, with children to edu- 
cate for the future statesmen of our coun- 
try, with those comfortable and respectable 
homes and easy modes of life to keep up, 
which should be made attainable to all the 
industrious citizens of a free republic—it is 
in vain, | say, to suppose that such men 
can compete with the vastly cheaper labor 
and aggregated capital of various other 
countries in the production of any article 
the price of which is so large in proportion 
to the cost of transportation as wool. On 
the other hand, the American manufactur- 
er, without the home production of the raw 
material, would find it in the end more ex- 
pensive and at all times more difficult, if 
not actually impracticable, to obtain his 
full supply. And the same principle of free 
trade which overthrew the producer would, 
as a matter of course, extend to him; for 
it is not, and never can be, the policy of 
the American government so to legislate 
as to protect the manufacture of foreign 
staples to the exclusion of our own. 

A United States revenue commission is 
now acting under the authority of Congress 
in collecting facts in respect to the opera- 
tion of those laws under which all our gov- 
ernment revenues are collected. This looks 
toward a change in those laws, and, among 
others, in our tariff on wools and woollens, 
if such a change is found to be needed. 

* * * 


| have the direct authority of the United 
States revenue commission for saying that 
it heard with pleasure that this convention 
was to assemble; and it expressed the hope 
that the wool-producers might have '‘a full 
representation both from the east and from 
the west." It would, no doubt, be highly 
gratified if the representatives of the two 
interests here assembled would concur in 
those representations which affect their 
common concerns—such, for example, as 





1866 
U. S. Sheep Population 
36,000,000 head 
U. S. Wool Production 
117,000,000 pounds 


January 17: Joint committee of wool 
growers and manufacturers com- 
menced work on material for the 
Revenue Commission at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, New York City. 

February 9: Joint report of two wool 
associations sent to the United 
States Revenue Commission. 


April: Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association relative to duties 
on wool, made to the United States 
Revenue Commission. 

May: Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, relative to 
proposed duties on wool and 
woolens, addressed to the United 
States Revenue Commission. 


November 14: Executive Commit- 
tee* of National Wool Growers 
Association met in Kelly's Hall, 
Cleveland, Ohio. R. M. Mont- 
gomery presided in absence of 
President Randall who was detain- 
ed on account of illness. Discussion 
of tariff bili relative to wools and 
woolens then before Congress. 
Delegation from Illinois opposed it. 


(*A convention of the National Association 
was evidently held at this time and place, 
but association records cover only the 
meetings of the Executive Committee.) 


November 15: Illinois withdrew ob- 
jections and resolution unanimously 
adopted under which growers 
agreed to "stand firmly by it (the 
bill) and seek by all proper means 
to secure its early adoption as a 
law."' Expenses of association work 
apportioned as follows: New York, 
one fourth; Ohio, one fourth; Illi- 
nois and Vermont, each one sixth; 
Pennsylvania, one eighth; Wiscon- 
sin, one sixteenth; lowa and Michi- 
gan, each one thirty-second. Offi- 





cers reelected. 








the proportionable rate of duties which 
should be levied on unmanufactured and 
manufactured wools. If such a concurrence 
can be obtained, and on the basis which 
is a just and fair one to the consumer, it is 
reasonable to suppose that our action will 
have a strong influence both on the rec- 
ommendations of the revenue commission 
and on the action of Congress. 





HOW THE WOOL INDUSTRY OBTAINED 
ITS OWN TARIFF ACT IN 1867 


(From the report of Secretary W. G. 
Markham to the National Wool Growers 
Association in January, 1879.) 

The system as recommended (classifica- 
tion of wools) was incorporated in a gen- 
eral tariff bill, applying to all of the indus- 
trial interests of the country. This bill 
passed the House, and went to the Senate, 
where, upon motion of Senator Wilson of 
Massachusetts, final action was postponed 
until the following session. 

The postponement created much feeling 
among the wool-growers of the country; 
and Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, at their in- 
stance, introduced a bill into the House 
providing for a separate tariff on wools 
and woollens of substantially the same 
character as the system incorporated in 
the general bill. * * * 

Two bills, therefore, relating to the wool 
interests, were before the Senate; but no 
effort was made to press the Bingham 
bill; * * * both wool associations agree- 
ing that they would not press their par- 
ticular interests to the prejudice of the 
general industries of the country, as pro- 
vided for in the general bill. 

As was feared in the last week of the 
following session, the general bill suffered 
defeat in the House; and the Bingham bill 
was then pressed, and its passage secured 
during the closing hours of the session. It 
then went to the President, when it was 
discovered that very strong influence had 
been brought upon the President, to in- 
duce him to withhold his signature. 

At this critical point, the advantage of 
a vigilant watchfulness on the part of our 
Association was again signally illustrated. 

But a few moments remained in which the 
President could sign the bill; and other mat- 
ters of grave importance were claiming 
precedence, when the representative of the 
two associations called the attention of 
Messrs. Delano and Bingham to the emer- 
gency, and urged their interposition. They 
immediately saw the Attorney-General, a 
member of the Cabinet from Ohio, impres- 
sed upon him the vital importance of the 
bill to the wool industry of the country, and 
induced him to exert his great personal in- 
fluence with the President, which fortunate- 
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ly secured his signature at the latest mo- 
ment. ° 
lt is a matter of history that, without the 
persistent and unwearied vigilance of our 
sresentative, this vital measure would 
ave certainly failed in its most important 


cri SiS. 


COST OF WOOL PRODUCTION IN 1865 

(From the Report of the Executive Com- 
nittee of the National Wool Growers As- 
sciation to the United States Revenue 
Commission in April, 1866.) 





Cents 
cost of labor and subsistence 
at $450 per annum, per lb. of 
wool eisai aes aatadinaneti: ©) a 
nterest on land, 7 per cent, at 


_ per acre, per Ib. of wool... 26.25 
lr t on sheep, at $4 per heed, 
per rh. of wool... 8.75 
terest on team and implements, 
costing $581, per lb. of wool 4.23 
Wear and tear of team and im- 
plements, per lb. of wool 5.04 
State taxes on valuation of land, 
say $20 per acre, per lb. of wool 5.00 


State taxes on valuation of sheep, 
say $3.75 per head, per lb. of 
wool - - : 2.34 





State taxes on valuation of teams 
and implements, $435, per lb. 
f wool ee 90 
1867 


March 2: The bill covering tariffs on 
wools and woolens, introduced by 
Senator Bingham of Ohio in the 
closing sessions of Congress, after 
the defeat of the general tariff 
measure, became law; referred to 
then as the Bingham amendment or 
bill, now known as the Tariff Act 
of 1867. 

November 25:* Executive Committee 
of National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation met at the Monongahela 
House in Pittsburg. Dr. Randall 
presided. Constitution of associa- 
tion amended to enlarge member- 
hip of Executive Committee to in- 
clude two members from each state 

wool growers’ association in addi- 

tion to the presidents. 


(*Annual meeting of association also held 
at this time, but not covered in records.) 


November 26: Resolution adopted 
expressing "thanks and gratitude to 
Congress for passing at its recent 
session the existing wise and neces- 
sary tariff for the protection, in- 
crease and development of wool 
growing and wool manufacturing 
interests of the country." Dr. Ran- 
dall and Mr. Greer reelected as 
president and secretary; A. F. Wil- 
-ox of New York succeeded Mr. 


Clark as treasurer. 











The National Wool Grow 


1867 


Federal taxes on implements, per 


lb. of wool. i. 


Net cost of a nine of wool in 


currency 
Cost of salt, one barrel to 100 Premium on gold, $1. 25. 
sheep, per lb. of wool even 1.25 Cost of d of r id 
Cost of tar, marking materials, ae 
etc., per Ib. of wool... 31) Pounds of wool in a pound of cloth 


Transportation to manta’. com- 
missions, insurance, etc., per lb. 





of wool ....... 0... sels ea a 4.00 wan quinn wee com i Cat ok va 

as occupying a medium place in price 

ge emer gt peor 25 per 31.25 between those of Ohio and Illinois, in 186 

Surplus of manure, ($50) per lb. ) or 44.12 cents in gold and 70.62 cen 
OR WEE i ene, ‘_—_ © Seer 

36.45 105.2: 
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Officers 
1877 

President: A. M. Garland of Illinois. 

Treasurer: A. F. Wilcox of New York. 

Secretary: W. G. Markham of New 
York. 

Executive Committee (in addition to 
the president and secretary): E. N. 
Bissell of Vermont; Samuel Archer 
of Missouri; Eli Stillson of Wiscon- 


sin. 











1876 


"A large number of breeders con- 
vened at Philadelphia during the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in 1876," accord- 
ing to the minutes covering a meet- 
ing in Chicago early in 1877, but no 
details were recorded. 


1877 
May 3: National Wool Growers As- 


sociation met at the Exposition 
Building, Chicago. Committees 
were appointed to select a site for 
a National Sheep Show and also 
the location for a National Sheep 
Register. New officers elected 
(boxed on this page). 

October 3: Executive Committee 
met on call of President Garland 
at the office of the Supervisor of 
the Sheep Department on the Fair 
Grounds at St. Louis, Missouri. 
National Sheep Show topic of dis- 
cussion; St. Louis and Chicago un- 
der consideration. Committee also 
recommended that the several 
state associations should “unite in 
publishing a National Register for 
thorough-bred Merinos, as also for 
every other variety of thorough- 
bred sheep." (No record of such 
publication made.) 

October 9: Committee conferred 
with officers of Exposition Associa- 
tion in Chicago; were assured by 
the latter that ample funds would 
be available to guarantee the wool 
growers’ association against loss if 
the sheep show were held in Chi- 
cago and that city was selected as 
the site for the National Sheep 
Show. (A later entry in the minute 
book states that "subsequent fail- 
ure of citizens to meet the obliga- 
tion entered into at the above con- 
ference prevented the consumma- 
tion of the arrangement and the 
project was for the time abandon- 


| ed." 





Wm. G. Markham, New York, 


Secretary 1877-1883 and 1893-1901 
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Resolution on the Death of Dr. Ran- 
dall, First President of National Woo! 
Growers Association 


Resolved, That the National Wool 
Growers Association appreciates the 
loss sustained by the wool growers of 
the United States in the death of 
Hon. Henry S. Randall, President of 
this Association from its organization, 
whose skill and experience as a breed- 
er and industrious research and re- 
liability as a writer made him the 
recognized authority in all matters 
pertaining to sheep and wool grow- 
ing, and whose many social endow- 
ments endeared him to all with whom 
he came in contact. 

Resolved, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the family of 
Dr. Randall. 


(Adopted at wool growers’ meeting 


in Chicago, May 3, 1877.) 








1878 


January 9: Messrs. Garland, Mark- 
ham and Bissell of the Executive 
Committee with ''several promin- 
ent members of the association'' 
met with a delegation from the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers at Rochester, New York, 
for consideration of the Wood 
Bill, a measure introduced by the 


Hon. Fernando Wood, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, calling for a revision of the 
tariff law. 

The wool growers were opposed to 
a revision of the wool tariff, but 
manufacturers did not wish to make 
a formal protest against the pro- 
posed legislation. Finally agreed to 
ask the Revenue Committee for 90 
days in which to prepare state- 
ments. 

To defray expenses of representa- 
tion of wool growers at Washing- 
ton during tariff fight, state asso- 
ciations were assessed as follows: 
New York and California, $200 
each; Vermont and Ohio, $150 
each; Illinois and Michigan, $100 
each; Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, $100; Missouri and Kansas, 
$100. 

February 22: Meeting of joint com- 
mittee, composed of members of 
Executive Committees of National 
Wool Growers Association and Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers at Ebbitt House, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Growers moved that 
a formal protest be made against 
any changes in the tariff on wools 
and woolens and that "our repre- 
sentatives in Congress be asked 
when the so-called Wood Bill shall 
be introduced to move to strike out 
the enacting clause." Manufactur- 
ers felt that improved conditions of 
currency since tariff law of 1867 
was enacted left that act open to 
criticism. 

February 23: Manufacturers agreed 

to unite with growers and above 
resolution adopted. 
(Note: When the Wood bill was 
introduced, Mr. Congor of Michi- 
gan made the motion to strike out 
the enacting clause and the motion 
carried by a margin of 14 votes. 
Interesting sidelights on the rela- 
tions between the manufacturers 
and wool growers over this meas- 
ure are contained in the report of 
Secretary Markham and set up 
separately in this section.] 














1879 


Reports of Treasurer A. F. Wilcox 
and Secretary Markham were made 
to the members of the Executive 


Board of the National Wool Growers 
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Association, but apparently no requ- 
lar meeting of either the association 
or executive committee was held. Ex- 
cerpts from the Treasurer's Report 
appear on this page. 











FROM THE TREASURER'S REPORT 
OF 1879 


(A. F. Wilcox, treasurer of the National 
Wool Growers Association, sent out a re- 
port to the Executive Board of the asso- 
ciation from Fayetteville, New York, in 
January, 1879. Quotations are printed 
below.) 


By reason of the voluntary character of 
its organization, this association has been 
characterized by the absence of any sys- 
tematic or equitable financial system. In 
its management the traveling and other 
necessary expenses of those gentlemen who 
have been designated its officers, have in 
most instances been paid out of their own 
private means. During the first years of 
their labors money so expended was par- 
tially, and in some instances fully, returned 
to them by assessment of the National 
Wool Growers Association upon state or- 
ganizations and by the contributions of in- 
dividuals interested. But after properly 
crediting all such receipts, it is known that 
many gentlemen have incurred and paid ex- 
penses in behalf of the wool producers 
greatly in excess of their equitable pro- 
portion. * * * 


The apparent security following the tar- 
iff act of 1867, induced an apathy that 
terminated the career of most of the minor 
associations of wool growers and seriously 
impaired the efficiency of many of the 
larger ones still in existence. * * * 


There is now no money in the treasury 
and the expenses already incurred by the 
Secretary, for which he has not been re- 
imbursed, amount to $135.33. To avoid 
the discredit involved in the non-payment 
by the association of these expenditures, 
as well as to properly prepare for the fu- 
ture, it will be necessary that the several! 
state associations which constitute the 
membership of the National Association 
forward the quotas assigned them prompt- 
ly. In those states or sections where no 
wool growers’ associations have been or- 
ganized, individual contributions if for- 
warded to the Treasurer, will be properly 
accredited and a strict account rendered. 





January 26: President Garland wired 


Secretary Markham from Spring- 
field, Illinois: "Am informed that a 
recent decision of the Treasury 
Department admits large classes of 
combing wools without payment of 
treble duty. If so, remonstrate for 
our association.'’ Secretary Mark- 
ham remonstrated and "a subse- 
quent decision of the Treasury was 
entirely satisfactory to our associa- 
tion." 


September 15: National Wool Grow- 


ers Association met at Chicago, 
with representatives present from 
Vermont, New York, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Missouri and Nebraska. President 
Garland presided. President Gar- 
land and Secretary Markham re- 
elected and John D. Patterson of 
San Francisco and Geneva, New 
York, was made treasurer. 
Assessments levied against follow- 
ing state associations: Vermont, 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Missouri, Kansas, lowa, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, Texas, Min- 
nesota, California, Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Receipt of $150 from F. W. Shaef- 
fer of Texas acknowledged. 


November 17: Executive Committee 


met at Columbus, Ohio, to consid- 
er whether or not National Wool 
Growers Association would take 
part in Tariff Convention (known 
as the Hanlon Convention) to 
which industries of the country had 
been invited to send delegates, in 
New York, November 29-30. De- 
cided to call meeting of Executive 
Board at New York on November 
28 to consider questions relative to 
tariff and Tariff Convention. 


November 28: Executive Board met 


in New York. Among those present 
was A. Simms (or Symnes) of Texas. 
Declared by resolution that grow- 
ers believed wisest method of 
handling revision of the tariff which 
seemed imminent was through a 
commission, but after a lengthy 
discussion decided by a majority 
vote of one to take part in the 
proceedings of the Tariff Conven- 
tion, opening the next day. (No 
record of what took place at that 
time.) 


DEFEAT OF THE WOOD BILL 


(From an address before the meeting 
of the Executive Board of the National 
Wool Growers Association, at New York 
November 28, 1881, by Mr. Shellenbarger 
Member of Congress from Pennsylvania 
as included in Secretary Markham's report 
of 1883 to the Executive Committee.) 


No industrial organization embraced 
within the call better deserves a hearing 
or more justly claims recognition for dis. 
tinguished services in the cause of protec. 
tion than the one for which | now esteem 
it an honor to speak. Its intelligent offi 
cers are here with you. Its President, Mr. 
Garland, of Illinois, and its Secretary, Mr. 
Markham, of New York, have made them. 
selves felt in national legislation. | incline 
to think that no two organizations in this 
country can legitimately claim so much 
credit for defeating the Wood Tariff Bil 
in the last Congress as the National Wool 
Growers Association, championed at Wash- 
ington by the distinguished gentlemen 
named, and the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, ably represented by 
John L. Hayes, Esq., of Boston, whose 
name has been a tower of strength in 
tariff literature these many years, as well 
as by its efficient President, Mr. Frost. | 
met these gentlemen at Washington, and 
have personal knowledge of their untiring 
and effective efforts to secure the votes 
which constituted the slight majority by 
which the enacting clause of that bill, so 
destructive as it would have been to the 
wool industry, was stricken out and the 
danger averted. 


* KOK 


(Secretary Markham's report of 1883 
also contains the statement below by Mr. 
Markham.) 


In the summer of 1878, | chanced to be 
in Boston at the office of Mr. Hayes, and 
was gratified at receiving a call from Mr. 
Bigelow, who came, as he said, learning that 
| was in town, to thank me, and through 
me the officers of the National Wool 
Growers Association, for having saved to 
the manufacturers the tariff of 1867. Said 
he, “Except for your firmness at the Ro- 
chester meeting and in Washington, we 
should have committed a very great error 
and | want you to know that we realize and 
appreciate that it was your firmness that 
saved us." 








1882 
Early in the 47th Congress, the 
wool growers’ association took an ac- 
tive part in urging the passage of a 
bill creating a Tariff Commission. 
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a When such a bill was enacted, the Parlor 83 of the Fifth Avenue Ho- 
eeting growers succeeded in having A. M. tel. Statistics and schedules relat- 
tional Garland, president of the National ing to wool duties considered, Sec- 
York, Wool Growers Association, named as retary Markham said that the wool 
arger one of the Commission. Activities of growers could not unite in a prop- 
vania, the association were entirely concern- osition embodying a reduction of 
report ed with the retention of the 1867 the tariff on wools. And "it being 
) duties in the new tariff legislation. impossible to agree upon a recom- 
raced The course followed is indicated in mendation to the Tariff Commis- 
aring, the chronology. sion, it was informally understood 
rr dis- August 29: Executive Board met in that each association should pre- 
rotec- the parlors of the Osburn House sent its views independently and 
steem in Rochester, New York. Delegates the meeting adjourned." 
t offi. included H. J. Chamberlin, presi- October 16: National Wool Grow- 
t, Mr. dent of Texas Association. ers Association submitted a state- 
y, Mr. Resolved that any material change ment to Tariff Commission em- 
them. of the present tariff on wools bodying its opposition to a reduc- 
ncline would be detrimental to the best tion in the wool duties. 
n this interests of the country. December 4: Tariff Commission — 
much Reelected Messrs. Garland and made its report to Congress, with Columbus Delano, Ohio 
ff Bill Markham as president and secre- a slight reduction in the duties of (Secretary of the Interior) 
Wool tary and selected E. Townsend of Class | and Il wools and also a President, 1883-1803 
W ash- New York as treasurer. Columbus nominal reduction in manufactures. j 
lemen Delano of Ohio, J. $. Coddington Reduction protested by growers 
on of of Kansas and E. N. Bissell of Ver- and strong fight made for restora- 1884 
- by mont , with the president sad sec- tion of 1867 duties but to no avail. tien Dh Weel qrewen’ cnn 
eg retary, made up Executive Com- held at Chicago; no details of 
‘ ia mittee. . . Officers meeting recorded. 
August 30: Joint meeting of Execu- 1883-1893 Executive Board met at the close 
a. } tive Boards of manufacturers’ and President: Columbus Delano of Ohio. of the convention and approved 
‘tiring wool growers’ national associations. Treasurer: C. H. Beall of West Vir- resolutions and platform passed by 
te Manufacturers recommended that ginia. the convention; also referred the 
mi growers and manufacturers unite in Secretary: Albert Chapman of Ver- matter of publishing a quarterly to 
+f = preparing a schedule of modified mont (Mr. Markham declined to the Executive Committee, which 
i th duties on wools and woolens “as serve longer.) afterwards arranged that the Ax- 
4d the will meet the reasonable expecta- Executive Committee: John P. Ray of tell Publishing Company of Pitts- 
tion of the people and thus secure New York, A. Symmes of Texas, burg should undertake the publica- 
permanency to the woolen indus- and Edward Bronson of Kansas. tion of The Wool Growers’ Quar- 
try.'' Manufacturers, however, want- terly and receive $150 from the 
1883 ed only tariff on wool considered 1883 association after the publication 
y Mr. then; did not want principle of September 26: Annual meeting of of the first number. (No copy of 
compensatory tariff disturbed and Matieanl Weel Geena Aniete. this quarterly at hand but the 1896 
iis tel did not want to take up tariff on Sion and ttc Cencalicn Deesktels a meeting referred to a Quarterly of 
: onl manufactured products until the Palmer House, Chicago, with dele- the National Wool Growers Asso- 
. ihe duties on wool had been settled. gates from Vermont, New York, ciation.) 
g that Subcommittee of ten, five from Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wis- 
rough each association, appointed to de- consin, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Wool cide on what action should be Texas (A. Symnes, D. E. Bentley, 1885 
ed to taken in regard to tariff. OMe ......:. Gion), Colorado (W. F. . : 

‘ : . , ~Siecat- ‘ May 27: Meeting of National Wool 
Said August 31: Subcommittee met and Wilder), and West Virginia. Reso- rs A . See S ‘ 
e Ro adjourned to meet in New York lution adopted calling for officers p nce <r ae oe Louis. 
n, we City at call of chairman, William of National Association and of eager sano presiesa. Among 
error Whitman of the manufacturers’ state and county associations to pe ig ar goa 7 To a 
e and association. use their best efforts with members F aaeae 4 M r, ese hs S. 
s that August 31: Executive Board of wool of Congress to have the 1867 tar- eee ee ee ae ae eee 

growers’ association authorized iff rates restored. 

levying an assessment against state New officers elected (see above). 
a associations to meet expenses dur- Financial statement showed re- 1887 

ing current year; secretary's salary ceipts since January |, 1878 to May: Following a meeting of wool 
the fixed at $200 a year. March, 1883, of $1670.90 and dis- growers, dealers and manufactur- 
ac- October 5: Joint subcommittee of bursements amounting to $1763.38. ers in St. Louis, President Delano 
fa growers’ and manufacturers’ asso- ——: Tariff Act of 1883 passed; appointed a committee of five to 
on. ciations met at New York City, in slight reduction in wool rates. meet with similar committees of 
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dealers and manufacturers and 
work out means of attacking, 
among other things, ‘erroneous 
and unjust rulings of the Treasury 
Department in regard to importa- 
tions of wool and the manufactur- 
ing thereof."" Wool growers on this 
committee were: Wm. Lawrence of 
Bellefontaine, Ohio; John McDow- 
ell of Washington, Pennsylvania; 
A. E. Shepard of Marathon, Texas; 
G. H. Wallace of Fayette, Mis- 
souri; and Geo. L. Converse of 


Columbus, Ohio. 








1890 
Tariff Act of 1890 slightly increased 


wool rates. 


H. Noonan, of San Antonio), New 
Mexico (T. B. Catron of Santa Fe); 
Colorado (W. F. Wilder) and South 
Dakota (M. F. Greely). 

Memorial to Congress on_ tariff 
legislation presented by President 
Lawrence and turned to a commit- 
tee for action. 

December 5-6: Further consideration 
of Memorial to Congress; finally 
adopted. Recommended _ that 
Schedule ''K" of the law of 1890, 
without the skirting clause and that 
relating to scoured sorted wool, 
be presented to Congress for im- 
mediate adoption. 














1893 


October 5: National Wool Growers 
Association held convention at fair 
grounds of World's Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago, with 100 dele- 
gates from 14 different states, in- 
cluding F. W. Gooding of Idaho, 
J. H. Kilpatrick of California and 
A. E. Shepard of Texas. 

Governor John T. Rich of Michi- 
gan, vice president of the associa- 
tion, who had called the meeting, 
presided. 

Object of meeting was to line wool 
growers up to fight against putting 
wool on the free list, which seemed 
certain since the election of Grover 
Cleveland as President of the 
United States. 

New officers elected (see box). 





Officers 
1893-1901 

President: Wm. Lawrence of Ohio. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Wm. G. Mark- 
ham of New York. 

Executive Board: W. A. Herriott of 
Pennsylvania; J. H. Kirkpatrick of 
California; Capt. A. E. Shepard of 
Texas; A. Chapman of Vermont; 
F. W. Gooding of Idaho; S. H. 
Todd of Ohio; George McKerrow 
of Missouri. 


1896 


December 15: Meeting of National 
Wool Growers Association held at 
the Ebbitt House, Washington, D. 
C. President Lawrence was in the 
chair and the delegates included 
Jesse M. Smith of Utah. With the 
expectation that a proper wool 
tariff bill would be passed at a 
special session of Congress, soon 
after March 4, growers decided to 
offer no objection to the passage 
of the Dingley bill, then pending 
in Congress, proviaed that it be 
amended by removing the clause 
calling for its continuance until 
1898 and that the duties on woolen 
rags, shoddies, wastes and other 
wool substitutes be made prac- 
tically prohibitory. 

Resolution adopted mourning the 
death of Columbus Delano. 




















1894 


Wool placed on the free list for the 
first time since 1861. (Wilson-Gor- 
man Free Wool Act.) 








1895 


December 4: National Convention 
held at Ebbitt House, Washington, 
D. C. Object: To take measures 


industry through tariff legislation. 
President Lawrence _ presided. 
Twelve states represented, includ- 
ing Texas (A. E. Shepard, B. L. 
Crouch of Pearsall, Joseph Tweedy 
of San Angelo, Congressman G. 





to secure adequate protection to . 











Wm. Lawrence, Ohio 


(Member of Congress 39th through 
44th Sessions; First Comptroller of 
the United States Treasury ) 
President, 1893-1901 





1897 

January 4: Meeting of National As- 
sociation at the Ebbitt House, 
Washington, D. C., with President 
Lawrence in the chair. Eight states 
represented including Utah (Jessie 
M. Smith and Senator Brown) and 
Montana (W. G. Conrad). Sched- 
ule of wool tariffs prepared by 
Judge Lawrence considered by 
meeting and approved for presen- 
tation to the Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

January 6: Committee from the as- 
sociation appeared before the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

January 7: Informal conference be- 
tween growers and manufacturers 
re tariff, and agreement reached 
to have joint committee of two 
associations meet with a view to 
agreeing on a wool schedule. 

February 9: National Wool Growers 
Association met at Ebbitt House 
in Washington. President Lawrence 
called meeting to order. Western 
representation included: W. G. 
Conrad of Montana, W. H. Reed 
of Colorado, Francis E. Warren of 
Wyoming, and Thomas B. Catron 
of New Mexico. 

February I1: Joint conference of 
wool growers and manufacturers 
adjourned, unable to agree to any 
rates which both could support. 

April 13: A call was issued for a 
meeting of wool growers on this 
date at Washington, D. C. (No 
record of meeting.) 
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THE FIRST WESTERN MEETING 

(Excerpts from the report carried in the 
Salt Lake Herald, Sunday, January 20, 
1901] 

The National Wool Growers Association 
yesterday held a one-day convention, dur- 
ing which the association was reorganized 
into a society that contemplates embracing 
every wool grower, large and small, 
throughout the country. Brand new consti- 
tution and by-laws were adopted, but these 
seem to have proven no more satisfactory 
than the old ones, for when the newly ap- 
pointed executive committee met in the 
evening, it decided to ask the president to 
call a meeting for their committee to draft 
new constitution and by-laws, to be pre- 
sented to the next annual convention, where 
the work of reorganization will begin again. 

The convention brought together be- 
tween 600 and 700 sheepmen. There was 
a sprinkling of visitors in the galleries, but 
the wool growers alone played to no such 
crowded houses as had followed them when 
they assembled as a portion of the Na- 
tional Livestock Association. But for all 
that the sessions were none the less lively. 
The regular business was interspersed with 
band music, and in the afternoon the vice 
president found himself and his magazine, 
the National Shepherd's Bulletin, the cen- 
ter of a lively tilt. 

The discussion of the constitution and 
by-laws developed a condition of affairs 
existing in the old organization by which 
membership in it was secured by subscrib- 
ing 90 cents to the Bulletin, the other 10 
cents that went to make up the fee of $1 
going to the association. The new consti- 
tution and by-laws were so framed as to 
continue this order of things, but before 
the convention got through with them all 
reference to the Bulletin was raked out and 
a resolution passed declaring that the treas- 
urer should pay out no funds towards sub- 
scriptions to any publication. After the 
convention adjourned the executive com- 
mittee took the matter in its own hands, 
made the Bulletin the association's official 
organ and instructed the board of control 
to find ways and means for paying for it. 

This, however,was the only tilt in the con- 
vention, and the remainder of the proceed- 
ings passed off harmoniously as a Sunday 
school picnic, and just to show that there 
was no ill feeling, Vice President Bennett 
was reelected by unanimous consent. 

Even a resolution denouncing the present 
tariff law in the strongest terms called forth 
no conflicting oratory, and passed the 
house without a dissenting vote. 





Francis E. Warren, Wyoming 
(Governor Territory of Wyoming, 
1895 and 1889; also first Governor 
of the State of Wyoming; United 
States Senator, 1890-1893 and from 

1895 to 1920) 
President, 1901-1908 
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OFFICERS 
1901-1903 


President: Senator Francis E. Warren 
of Wyoming. 

Vice President: F. P. Bennett of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Treasurer: A. J. Knollin of Missouri 


and Idaho. 


Secretary: A. J. Knollin apparently 
acted as secretary until 1903. 

Executive Committee: S. J. Cameron 
of Washington; Harold Carlisle of 
Missouri; Harry W. Kelly of New 
Mexico; T. C. Powers of Montana; 
Thomas Nelson of Nevada; J. E. 
Massey of Colorado; Harry Quinn 
of California; Dwight Lincoln of 
Ohio; A. J. Knollin of Idaho; D. P. 
Ketcham of Oregon; E. S. Gosney 
of Arizona; Ex-Governor John T. 
Rich of Michigan; E. P. Snow of 
Wyoming; H. A. Kearnes of Utah. 








1901 


January 19: Reorganization of Na- 


tional Wool Growers Association* 
at Salt Lake City, Utah (in the As- 
sembly Hall). First meeting of the 
association west of Missouri. Vice 
President F. P. Bennett of Boston 
presided. 


Senator Francis E. Warren of Wyo- 
ming was unanimously elected as 
president, the first western man to 
occupy the position. He succeeded 
the late Judge Lawrence, who died 
on May 8, 1899, at the age of 80. 
(Other officers listed on this page.) 
At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee held at 7 p.m., a mo- 
tion was carried providing for the 
appointment of a Board of Control, 
consisting of three members in ad- 
dition to the president and secre- 
tary, and recommended that the 
president be asked to call a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee 
soon to draft amendments to the 
Constitution and By-laws, '‘as may 
seem desirable for the better es- 
tablishing of this organization on a 
broad, sound and solid basis." 


January 21: Ata meeting of the Ex- 


ecutive Committee in the Walker 
Bank Building at Salt Lake City, 
Harold Carlisle of Missouri was 
elected corresponding secretary to 
the Board of Control, with offices 
at the Stock Yards, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


December 4: Informal conference of 


wool growers held at the Auditor- 
ium Hotel, Chicago, with more 
than 100 wool growers present. 
Vice President Bennett presided 
and F, L. Oswald of Salt Lake City 
served as secretary. Object of the 
meeting was to raise funds to em- 
ploy a secretary for President War- 
ren. Massachusetts, South Dakota 
and all of the western states except 
Washington and Oregon were rep- 
resented and pledges were made in 
amounts varying from $100 to 
$375. 


(*At this time many members of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association were alse 
members of the National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, made up of both cattle and sheep- 
men and the two associations had evidently 
been meeting at the same time and places, 
but no records of such meetings are at 
hand.) 
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NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Preliminary Programme of Meeting in 
Assembly Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah 
January 19, 1901 


Subject to Modifications as the Association 
May Vote. 
Saturday Morning, 9 A. M. 
DT 
President F. P. Bennett, Boston, Mass. 
ee ye 
Invocation.............. Elder George A. Smith 
Address of Welcome........ By the Governor 
Response....Wm. G. Markham, Avon, N.Y. 
RE Te ee seasvace OO 
President F. P. Bennett, Boston, Mass. 
Motions and Appointment of Committees 


Complaint and Question Box 

Sheep Grazing in the Forest Reserve 
of the Arid West......... A. S. Gosney 
(E. S. Gosney) Arizona. 

Discussion 

Freight Rates.................. A. J. Knollin 

Substitutes for Wool....Hon. Geo. H. Wal- 
lace, Santa Fe, New Mexico (not pres- 
ent, paper read.) 

Discussion 


Saturday Afternoon, 1:30 P. M. 


Government Inspection of Sheep........ 


Frank Hagenbarth, of Idaho 








Leasing of Government Lands......Introduc- 
tion by Jesse M. Smith and James P. 
Murray, of the Montana Board of 
Sheep Commissioners. 


The Mutual Interests of the Eastern 
and Western Wool Growers as 
Considered by an Ohio Wool 
Grower........ Introduction by J. W. R. 
Smith, Updegraff, Ohio. 

Consideration of Methods of Market- 
ing Wool. 

Some Reflections on the Tariff—By Calvin 
Cowgill, Wabash, Ind. (Not present, 
paper read.) 

How Some Tariff Evils Can Be Reme- 
_, By John P. Ray, 
Allen's Hill, N. Y. (Not present). 

Consideration of Schedule K of the 
Dingley Tariff—Proviso Exempting 
Skirted Wools from Paying Full 
Duty Should be Removed......Discussed 
by Hon. Geo. H. Wallace, Thos. 
Wyckoff, Orchard Lake, Mich., and 
others (Neither of the gentlemen 
named were present.) 

Has the Ideal Wool and Mutton 

Sheep Yet Been Produced?......By Thos. 
Wyckoff, Orchard Lake, Mich. (Not 
present). 

Consideration of Reciprocity Treaties 

Reports of Committees, 

On Resolutions 
Other Committees 
On Constitution and By-laws 


As the Cartoonist of The Daily Trib 
une Saw Some of the Notables at the 
First Far Western Convention of | the 
National Association, held in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, January 19, 1901. The leg. 
ends are those used in the original 
document. 












Election and Installation of Officers 
Miscellaneous Business 
Adjournment. 


A. J. Knollin and E. S. Gosney 
of Arizona, Two Gentle Lambs 


Addressing the Flock. 











Nawiate: eecatny 
Uncle Jesse mith (Utah) 
“There's no Flies on My Sheep” 


Wild Western Delegates 
Amused Down Easterner 


Secretary William G. Markham 


L. L. Ormsby, Vice President 
Idaho Wool Growers 


Association 


O. R. Ormsby of Idaho, 
Who Thought the Chair’s 
Ruling Very Funny. 
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President Theodore Roosevelt of the 
United States and President F. E. 
Warren of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, discussing range 


conditions. From a snapshot taken 
near Cheyenne, May 30, 1903. 





Officers 
1903 

President: Francis E. Warren of Wyo- 
ming. 

Vice President: Frank P. Bennett of 
Boston. 

Treasurer: A. J. Knollin of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Secretary: Mortimer Levering of In- 
diana. 

Board of Control: Messrs. Warren, 
Bennett and Knollin, and W. G. 
Markham of New York and J. G. 
Massey of Colorado. 














1903 

January 17: Thirty-eighth annual 
meeting of association held in 
Coates House, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, following the annual meeting 
of the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion. President F. E. Warren called 
meeting to order. Treasurer Knollin 
reported the receipts since 190! 
as $3,639.05 and disbursements as 
$389.60; balance, $3,249.45. Com- 
mittee appointed to revise consti- 
tution for submission to next annual 
convention. 
W. G. Markham of New York was 
present at this meeting and intro- 
duced as the oldest living member 
of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation. 
Leasing of the public domain, reci- 
procity treaty with the Argentine, 
transfer of the administration of 
the forest reserves from the De- 
partment of the Interior to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, shrink in 
transportation of livestock, in addi- 
tion to reorganizing the associa- 
tion, were among the topics of dis- 
cussion and resolution. 
Recommendation made that Presi- 
dent Warren appoint a secretary 
and Mortimer Levering of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, later selected to fill 
that office. He had an office at 
Denver, Colorado, as well as one 
at Indianapolis, Indiana. 











GROWTH OF THE SHEEP MARKET 

(From the Address of President Warren 
before the Annual Convention at Kansas 
City, Missouri, January 17, 1903.) 

We seem to have become a mutton-eat- 
ing nation during the past two decades. | 
remember, some twenty years ago, when 
even at that time | was extensively inter- 
ested in sheep, we were permitting our old 
ewes to die on the range, as of little or no 
value, and we were allowing our wethers 
to become aged, and taking them to min- 
ing camps and grading camps, and selling 
them for whatever we could get. There 
was no market at Omaha, and scarcely one 
at Chicago. The demand was very limited. 
In fact, at that time there was scarcely 
any mutton market to which any consider- 
able quantity of sheep could be shipped 
west of Buffalo, New York. All of the mar- 
kets we have today—Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Joe, Denver—all of these have 
grown up since that time. Finally, becom- 
ing desperate at the loss occasioned by 
permitting the sheep to die on the range, 
| conceived the idea of shipping to Chi- 
cago, and of trying to help build up a mar- 
ket at that place. Of course, there was a 
market there for the local supply, but there 
was no such thing as shipments by train- 
loads. We were compelled to stop outside 
of the city, and ship in one or two cars at 
a time—the market would not at any time 
take more than three cars in one shipment. 
From our country we were compelled to 
ship in single-deck cars, and we were 
charged the same freight rates as for cattle. 
A sheepman was looked upon as one who 
might be permitted to live if he promised 
to go out of sheep and go into the cattle 
business. * * * 

| asked the railroad company the privil- 
ege of buying lumber and putting it into 
the cars to make double decks, fastening 
it with screws so that the cars would not 
be defaced, and then taking out the lum- 
ber and puttying up the screw-holes in yood 
shape, offering to pay the same freight 
rates as on cattle, and also ten dollars per 


day for any delay in thus preparing the 
cars. The general freight agent of the 
Union Pacific laughed at me when | made 
this proposition. He said: "What's the use 
of your butting your head against a stone 
wall? Nobody eats mutton, and we shall 
not extend any privileges to sheepmen.” 
He added: "Warren, you are a good fel- 
low, but you ought to be in the cattle 
business, instead of in the sheep business. 
| will tell you what we will do with you. We 
will let you have a single-deck car at the 
same price, but we won't make you pay the 
freight in advance. We will make every- 
body else pay their freight in advance, be- 
cause the sheep they ship won't pay the 
freight." 

| said to him in reply: "Let me tell you 
something; | will live to see the day when 
you will give favors to the sheepmen. | 
will live to see the day when you will come 
to them, hat in hand, and ask them to ship 
over your road, and you will furnish them 
with double-deck cars, longer and larger 
and better than any cars now in use in this 
country. * * * 





1904 

January II: Annual meeting of asso- 
ciation at Portland, Oregon; Pres- 
ident Warren in the chair. Around 
200 delegates present, including J. 
D. Wood, Jesse M. Smith and E. 
H. Callister of Utah; John McMil- 
lan, president of the Idaho Asso- 
ciation; John H. Seely of Utah, 
president, American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Association; F. J. 
Hagenbarth; R. K. Nichols of 
Washington; F. Kindt and Tim Kin- 
ney of Wyoming; E. S. Gosney of 
Arizona. New constitution of asso- 
ciation considered. 

January 12: Joint convention of 
cattle and sheepmen at Portland, 
Oregon. Main topic of discussion: 
Public lands question, particularly 
the forest reserves. Messrs. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, chief forester, U. S. 
Forest Service, and W. A. Richards 
and F. H. Newell of the commission 
appointed by President Roosevelt 
to investigate the public land ques- 
tion in attendance. 








1905 

January 9-10: Annual meeting held 
at Denver, Colorado, with Vice 
President Jesse M. Smith, presid- 
ing. 

January 10: Joint Session with Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. 

: Forest Service set up. 
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Officers 
1904-1905 


President: F. E. Warren of Wyoming. 
Western Vice President: Jesse M. 
Smith of Utah. 


Eastern Vice President: Geo. Trous- 
dell of Maryland. 


Treasurer: A. J. Knollin. 
Secretary: Mortimer Levering. 


company and to secure legal opin- 
ion as to whether or not the com- 
mission firms were operating in 
violation of the anti-trust laws. 

















1906 


January 30: Annual meeting of Na- 

tional Wool Growers Association in 
the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 
Colorado. In absence of both pres- 
ident and vice president, Dr. J. M. 
Wilson of Wyoming was made 
chairman. Treasurer's report show- 
ed balance of $1,358.69 on hand 
and a total of $620 was collected 
in dues during a convention recess 
for that purpose. 
Association endorsed move for in- 
auguration of sheep breeding ex- 
periments peculiarly suited to range 
conditions; requested Congress to 
make a larger appropriation, not 
less than $250,000, for the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and appointed 
a committee to go to Washington 
to urge amendment of 28-hour law 
to 36 hours. 


Officers 
President: Senator F. E. Warren, 
Wyoming. 
Western Vice President: J. M. Wil- 
son, Wyoming. 


Eastern Vice President: Mortimer 
Levering of Illinois. 

Treasurer: A. J. Knollin of Chicago. 

Secretary: George S. Walker of Wyo- 
ming. 
Association offices at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 


April 13-14: Joint meeting between 
committees of National Wool 
Growers Association, American 
National Live Stock Association, 
and other livestock organizations at 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, for 
the purpose of taking action on the 
advanced commission charges for 
the sale of livestock. Voted to form 
a cooperative livestock commission 


1907 


January 17-19: Annual meeting of 
Association in the Armory Hall at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Vice Presi- 
dent J. M. Wilson presiding. 


Officers 
President: Senator F. E. Warren, 
Wyoming. 
Western Vice President: J. M. Wil- 
son, Wyoming. 


Eastern Vice President: Col. Geo. 
Truesdell, Washington, D. C. 


Treasurer: A. J. Knollin, Chicago. 
Secretary: Geo. S. Walker, Wyoming. 











1908 


January 14-16: Annual convention 
held at Helena, Montana, with 
Vice President J. M. Wilson in the 
chair. The convention expressed 
opposition to Senate Bill 2968 ''or 
any other measure providing for 
the leasing of any of the public 

















Fred W. Gooding, Idaho 
President, 1908-1911 


lands or the granting of permits for 
the use of the same for grazing 
purposes"; advocated the passage 
of uniform bounty laws by the vari- 
ous states, and recommended for 
favorable consideration the holding 
of a wool auction similar to the 
London auctions. 

$10,000 contributed for publicity 
fund to be used in dissemination of 
real facts about sheep raising and 
the West. 

Fred W. Gooding of Idaho was 


made president. 


July 23: Executive Committee met at 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, to consider 
establishment of a national wool 
warehouse. President Fred W. 
Gooding presided. 

August 25-26: Executive Committee 
continued discussion re wool ware- 
houses at Salt Lake City; commit- 
tee of six appointed to select site 
of proposed warehouse and mar- 
ket. 

October 9-17: Wool Committee met 
at Salt Lake City and presented re- 
sults of their study of wool ware- 
house sites. Out of study came 
the organization of the National 
Wool Warehouse & Storage Com 
pany in 1910. 

October 15: Conference between 
committees of National Wool 
Growers Association and National 
Association of Wool Manufactur 
ers at the Palmer House, Chicago. 
Reaffirmed by resolution position 
taken by manufacturers and grow- 
ers in 1865 in relation to unity of 
action in the revision of the tariff 
that was approaching. Wool grow- 
ers also spoke of their dissatisfac- 
tion with the marketing of wool and 
their proposal to establish a ware- 
house system. 

Officers 

President: Fred W. Gooding, Idaho. 

Western Vice President: J. M. Wil- 
son, Wyoming. 

Eastern Vice President: Jos. E. Wing, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer: Lewis Penwell, Montana. 

Secretary: Geo. S. Walker, Wyoming. 











1909 
January 14-16: Annual convention 
held at McNichols and Wright 
Hall, Pocatello, Idaho. President F. 
W. Gooding presided. Resolutions 
were passed urging Congress to 
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maintain the tariff then in effect 
on wool and its by-products; en- 
dorsing the central wool market be- 
ing established at Chicago; asking 
Forest Service to extend period of 
grazing permits to five years when- 
ever possible; urging enactment of 
uniform bounty laws. 

Publicity committee reported re- 
ceipts of $12,245.85 and disburse- 
ments of $6,697.01 during the 
year; articles reported published in 
World of Today, Outlook, Great 
Southwest, Red Book, New York 
Sun, etc. 

Assessment levied by Executive 
Committee against state associa- 
tions to defray expenses of work 
against revision of wool tariff. 








1910 
January 6-8: Annual convention in 
New Ogden Theater, Ogden, Utah. 
March: National Wool Warehouse 
and Storage Company organized 
at Chicago. 
Officers 
1909-1910 
President: Fred W. Gooding, Idaho. 
Western Vice President: J. A. Delfel- 
der, Wyoming. 
Eastern Vice President: A. J. Knollin, 
Chicago. 
Treasurer: Lewis Penwell, Montana. 
Secretary: Geo. S. Walker, Wyoming. 


1911 


January 4-7: Annual convention held 
at Portland, Oregon. President 
Fred W. Gooding presided. 


Frank R. Gooding elected presi- 
dent and S. W. McClure appointed 
Secretary. 








Frank R. Gooding, Idaho 
(Governor of Idaho, 1905-1908, 
United States Senator, 1920-1928; 
finished the term of Senator Nugent 

prior to 1920.) 
President, 1911-1913 








Office of association set up at 
Gooding, Idaho. 

March: First number of National 
Wool Grower published at Good- 
ing, Idaho, as official organ of the 
National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, S. W. McClure, editor. 

April 12: Bill introduced in Congress 
by Representative Underwood, 
known as The Farmers’ Free List, 
which placed all meats on free list. 
Through efforts of committee from 








EDITORIAL FROM FIRST ISSUE OF 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
March, 1911 

In this, its first issue, The National Woe’ 
Grower extends its greeting to every flock- 
master in the Nation, and wishes for one 
and all a year of peace and plenty. Its 
prayer is that the tariff agitator may learn 
the evil of his way and develop some useful 
occupation to the end that the American 
Sheep may leave its golden footprint in 
every pasture in the Nation; that its gentle 
civilizing influence may lead those unac- 
quainted with its virtues to a higher and 
better life; that its silvery fleece may grow 
in size and numbers until within a few years 
it shall supply sufficient raiment to clothe 
the best people on earth with the raiment 
that nature intended man should wear, 
without importing a single pound; that its 
flesh, the cheapest, the most nutritious, and 
the most healthful of all meat food, may 
grace the table of every man who labors 
for his Nation's welfare. * * * 


S. W. McClure 





National Association, that section 
of the bill was struck out before 
it was passed. 

June I: Eastern office of National 
Wool Growers Association set up 
in Pure Bred Live Stock Building at 
Chicago, with H. R. Welsh in 
charge. 

August 17: President Taft vetoed bill 
passed by both Houses of Con- 
aress revising Schedule K of the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act. 

December 14-16: 48th Annual Con- 
vention held at the Auditorium, at 
Omaha, Nebraska. President Frank 
R. Gooding called the meeting to 
order. 
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A Group of Sheepmen at the 1914 Convention in Salt Lake City, Utah 
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F. J. Hagenbarth, Idaho 
President, 1913-1934 
Honorary President, 

January to November, 1934 





October 3: New Democratic tariff 
bill becomes law, placing wool on 
free list. 


June 15: Railroads propose |5 per 
cent advance in freight rates. 














Officers 
1913-1919 
President: F. J. Hagenbarth, Idaho. 
Western Vice President: M. |. Powers, 
Arizona. 
Eastern Vice President: A. J. Knollin, 
Chicago. 
Treasurer: F. D. Miracle, Montana. 


Secretary: S. W. McClure, Idaho. 





1918 

January 17-19: 54th Annual Con- 
vention held in Salt Lake City, with 
President Hagenbarth presiding. 
Lincoln ram auctioned at $7,500 for 
American Red Cross; resold for 
$11,400 at same convention, pro- 
ceeds going to the Harry Lauder 
Fund. 

April 24: Price of wool fixed. 








1914 

January 15-17: 50th Annual Con- 
vention held at Salt Lake City. 
President Hagenbarth presided. 

March: Railroads advanced freight 
rates on sheep and association se- 
cured suspension. 

November 12-14: 51st Annual Con- 
vention held at Salt Lake City. 
President Hagenbarth in the chair. 











1919 

No convention held on account of in- 
fluenza epidemic. 

Lamb Promotion Program inaugurat- 
ed with L. L. Heller of Chicago in 
charge. Bulletin published: ''Whet- 
ting Uncle Sam's Appetite for 
Lamb." 

Tariff Commission investigated 
wool production in western areas. 














Officers 
1911-1912 
President: Frank R. Gooding, Idaho. 
Western Vice President: Geo. Austin, 
Utah. 
Eastern Vice President: A. J. Knollin, 
Chicago. 
Treasurer: F, D. Miracle, Montana. 


Secretary: S. W. McClure, Idaho. 


1915 

Two freight rates cases (409 and 555) 
in which sheep rates were involved 
were decided in the wool growers’ 
favor. 

First National Ram Sale set for Sep- 
tember 6-11, but called off on ac- 
count of danger of foot-and-mouth 
disease. 














1912 

: Through efforts of association 
officers, forest grazing fees were 
reduced; saving amounted to $50,- 
000 per year. 

February: Committee sent to Wash- 
ington for tariff work. 

April 14: Decision of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorized re- 
duction in wool freight rates in case 
brought by National Association. 














1913 
January 9-11: 49th Annual Conven- 
tion held at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


National Wool Growers Associa- ° 


tion Company organized. 

F. J. Hagenbarth of Idaho made 
president. 

Association offices set up in Salt 


Lake City. 


1916 

January 13-15: 52nd Annual Con- 
vention held at Auditorium in Salt 
Lake City, with President Hagen- 
barth in the chair. 

Over 1000 in attendance from 19 
states. 

August 30 to September 2: First Na- 
tional Ram Sale held at Fair 
Grounds in Salt Lake City. Top 
price was $1000 paid by John 
Seely of Mt. Pleasant, Utah, for a 
Rambouillet ram consigned by But- 
terfield Livestock Company of 
Weiser, Idaho. 





S. W. McClure, Idaho 
Secretary, 1911-1920 

















1917 
January 11-13: 53rd Annual Con- 
vention held in Salt Lake City, with 
President Hagenbarth in the chair. 
May: Members of National Wool 
Growers Association contributed 
close to $10,000 for wool blankets 
for the American Red Cross. 








Officers 
1920 
President: F. J. Hagenbarth, Idaho. 
Western Vice President: M. |. Powers, 
Arizona. 
Eastern Vice President: W. C. Cof- 
fey, Illinois. 


Secretary-Treasurer: F. R. Marshall, 
Washington, D. C. 
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1920 

January 19-21: Annual convention 
held at Salt Lake City. President 
Hagenbarth presided. 

F. R, Marshall became secretary 
following resignation of Dr. Mc- 
Clure. 

March: Association secured agree- 
ment from Department of Agricul- 
ture that forest grazing fees would 
not be increased before 1924. 

—: Financial aid obtained for wool 
growers by having Federal Reserve 
Board agree to discount accept- 
ances on wool, 

August: Association officers worked 
with Department of Agriculture to 
obtain lower commission rates at 
principal stockyards. 

August 30: Special meeting of asso- 
ciation held at Salt Lake City. 


1924 
January 22-24: 59th Annual Con- 
vention held in Salt Lake City. 
President Hagenbarth presided. 








Officers 
1924-1927 
President: F. J. Hagenbarth, Idaho. 
Western Vice President: F. A. Ellen- 
wood, California. 
Western Vice President: A. A. Johns, 
Arizona. 
Eastern Vice President: W. C. Cof- 
fey, Illinois, 
Secretary-Treasurer: F. R. Marshall. 


1928 
January 20-22: 63rd Annual Conven- 
tion held at Ogden, Utah. President 
Hagenbarth presided. 
Lamb Demonstration work continu- 
ed by Meat Board on funds furnish- 
ed by National Association. 


























1925 
January 21-23: 60th Annual Con- 
vention held in San Francisco. Pres- 
ident Hagenbarth presided. 


1929 

January 29-31: 64th Annual Con- 
vention held at Phoenix, Arizona, 
President Hagenbarth presided. 
Lamb Demonstration work contin- 
ued. 

November 19: Organization of Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion, at San Angelo, Texas. 

November 20-22: 65th Annual Con- 
vention held at San Angelo, Texas, 
President Hagenbarth presided. 














Officers 
1921-1923 
President: F. J. Hagenbarth, Idaho. 
Western Vice President: F. A. Ellen- 
wood, California. 
Western Vice President: H. E. Camp- 
bell, Arizona. 
Eastern Vice President: W. C. Cof- 
fey, Illinois. 
Secretary-Treasurer: F. R. Marshall. 





1926 
January 18-20: Annual convention 
held in Boise, Idaho. President 
Hagenbarth presided. 














1921 


January 17-19: Annual convention 
held in Salt Lake City, with Presi- 
dent Hagenbarth presiding. 

May 27: Emergency Tariff Act pass- 
ed largely through efforts of asso- 
ciation officers. 

Packers and Stockyards Act 

enacted. 











1922 


January 9-11: Annual convention 
held in Salt Lake City; President 
Hagenbarth in chair. 

September 21: Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act became law. 


1927 

January 20-22: Annual convention 
held in Butte, Montana, President 
Hagenbarth in the chair. 

January 25: Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine, at joint conference with 
sheep and cattlemen in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, made decision on fees 
to be charged for national forest 
grazing on basis on their relation 
to the value of grazing on land 
outside forests. 

June 30: Commencement of West- 
ern Live Stock Freight Rate Case, 
known as Docket 17,000, Part 9. 

: National Wool Growers Asso- 

ciation inaugurated lamb cutting 

demonstrations through special 
fund given to National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. 





1930 

January 3: Association officers 
sought reduction in forest grazing 
fee; unsuccessful. 

June 18: Smoot-Hawley Tariff law 
enacted. 

Association spent $13,007.50 
in lamb promotion work. 

December 10-12: 66th Annual Con- 
vention held at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, with President Hagen- 
barth in the chair. 











1931 

June 8: Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decision in Docket 17,000, 
Part 9, reduced minimum loading 
weights on sheep. 

July 16-August 22: Further work done 
at Washington in connection with 
forest grazing fees. 

October 6: |.C.C. refused to grant 
15 per cent increase in freight rates 
asked by carriers. 

: $15,000 spent by association 

in lamb promotion. 


























1923 
January 24-26: 58th Annual Conven- 
tion held in Spokane, Washington. 
President Hagenbarth in the chair. 
: General wool freight rate case 
prosecuted. 











Officers 
1928-1931 
President: F. J. Hagenbarth, Idaho. 
Western Vice President: F. A. Ellen- 
wood, California. 
Western Vice President: A. A. Johns, 
Arizona. 
Eastern Vice President: L. B. Palmer, 
Ohio. 


Secretary-Treasurer: F. R. Marshall. 


Officers 
1932-1933 
President: F. J. Hagenbarth, Idaho. 
Vice Presidents: F. A. Ellenwood, Cali- 
fornia; A. A. Johns, Arizona; T. A. 
Kincaid, Texas. 
Secretary-Treasurer: F. R. Marshall. 














1932 
January 11-13: | Annual convention 
held at Salt Lake City, Utah. Presi- 
dent Hagenbarth presided. 
March 13: 50 per cent reduction in 
grazing fees granted for year. 
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December 8-10: 68th Annual Con- 
vention held at Portland, Oregon. 
Vice President Ellenwood presiding 
in absence of President Hagen- 
barth who was ill. 








1933 


May: Association worked again on 
forest fees. 


May 29: Secretary Wallace announc- 
ed plan (now in effect) of relating 
grazing fees to market prices of 
lambs, long advocated by National 
Wool Growers Association. 


1936 


January 22-24: Annual convention in 
Salt Lake City; President Ellenwood 
presiding. R. C. Rich made presi- 
dent and Mr. Ellenwood honorary 
president. 





1938 


January 26-28: Annual meeting held 
in Salt Lake City, President Rich 
presiding. 

: Customs Administrative Tariff 

Act passed. 

















1934 


January 16-18: Annual convention at 
Salt Lake City, with Vice President 
Ellenwood presiding. Mr. Ellen- 
wood elected president, Mr. Hag- 
enbarth honorary president. 


: Sheepmen represented by Na- 
tional Association in Ex Parte 115 
(railroads' request for general in- 
crease of I0 per cent in freight 
rates). Livestock exempted from 
any increase in decision by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


June 12: Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act passed. 


June 28: Taylor Grazing Act be- 
came law. 


Officers 
1936 
President: R. C. Rich, Idaho. 


Honorary President for Life: F. A. 
Ellenwood, California. 

Vice Presidents: A. A. Johns, Arizona; 
S. M. Jorgensen, Utah; Fred E. 
Warren, Wyoming. 

Secretary-Treasurer: F. R. Marshall. 


1939 


January 24-26: Annual meeting held 
at San Angelo, Texas, with Presi- 
dent Rich in the chair. 


May: Fabric Bill is passed by Senate. 
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Officers 
1937-1939 


President: R. C. Rich, Idaho. 





Honorary President: F. A. Ellenwood, 





January 26-28: 72nd Annual Conven- 





California. 


1937 Vice Presidents: Sylvan J. Pauly, Mon- 
tana; C. B. Wardlaw, Texas; T. J. 
Drumheller, Washington. 


Secretary-Treasurer: F, R. Marshall. 


tion at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
with President Rich in the chair. 




















Officers 
1934-1935 
President: F. A. Ellenwood, Califor- 
nia. 


Honorary President for Life: F. J. 
Hagenbarth. 


Vice Presidents: A. A. Johns, Ari- 
zona; E. S. Mayer, Texas; S. M. Jor- 
gensen, Utah. 


Secretary-Treasurer: F. R. Marshall. 











1935 
January 29-31: 70th Annual Conven- 


tion held at Phoenix, Arizona, with 
President Ellenwood in the chair. 

July 10: Senate Resolution 160 pass- 
ed, calling for investigation of wool 
marketing. 











FOOTNOTE 


The idea of reviewing the first 75 years of the National Wool Growers 
Association by chronicling the important events and the men connected with 
them and then giving spirit to the bare facts by quoting interesting parts 
from the original reports and documents, was a lucent one, or so it seemed 
to us at inception. Once launched in the work, however, we found that, like 
so many other conceptions of similar origin, its luster did not last long. 


First, as you will notice, there are gaps in the association records durin 
the first 35 years and the only way we know that the organization carried on 
during those periods is through a change in the names of some of the officers 
at the next reported meeting which indicates there must have been gatherings 
in between the dates of those recorded. 


That difficulty, however, was a minor one, at least to us, in comparison to 
the one encountered when the 1900's were reached and we found that official 
reports of the annual conventions were composed of four or five hundred 
typewritten pages, and added to that each year after 1911, there was a bound 
volume of the National Wool Grower. Then came realization in full force that, 
taken one by one, 75 years cover a long period of time, indeed. 


Justice, of course, could not be done to the material at hand. Names of 
many whose constructive efforts advanced the association are omitted, likewise 
significant events, especially in the latter part of the review. Such a chronology 
as has been attempted here also leaves much to be filled in by the reader, if 
he is to have a correct understanding of the accomplishments of the associa- 
tion during the past 75 years. To read that a tariff law was enacted at such 
and such a date, that forest grazing fees were reduced at another, or that a 
freight rate case was fought and won, conveys nothing of the months of work 
and the expense involved. 


However, the simple statement that the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has endured for 75 years is comprehensive of its service to the industry 
and of the high caliber of its members and leaders. This chronology merely 
substantiates that statement. 


—The Assistant Editor 
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Recollections and ‘Tributes 


By F. A. Ellenwood, 
Honorary President, National 


Association 


T would require hours of writing and 
many pages to record all the worth- 


H while things that have been accomp- 


lished by the National Wool Growers 
Association in all its seventy-five years 
of existence. However, there are three 
that stand out prominently. 


The Tariff 


From the beginning it has been a 
constant fight to maintain a tariff, if 
any at all, on both wool and mutton, 
that would be fair and equitable. Most 
of the time up to 1911 we had a tariff 
on grease wool which we finally realized 
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was only around 50 per cent effective, 
owing to the fact that grease wool was 
being imported with a very light shrink- 
age when it was assumed to have been 
about 66 2/3 per cent shrink; this made 
the duty cost—or growers’ protection on 
jscoured wool—much less than the 33 
icents per pound scoured that was as- 
sumed. After making a long hard fight 
and winning we immediately lost in 
1912 by having free wool for the next 
Height years, which would have been 
‘very disastrous had it not been for the 
) World War. In 1921 the reconstruction 
'period started and we secured first an 
emergency tariff of 15 cents per pound 
on grease wool, followed shortly by the 
practical, common sense, fair and 
Hequitable wool tariff based upon the 
/scoured content. This tariff still stands 
Swith slight variations. Our fight now 
is to keep it from being undermined by 
reciprocal trade agreements. This tariff 
fight in some form or other, like “the 
poor” has been with us always and only 
those who have spent days and nights 
making the fight realize what it all 
means to the industry. 


The National Forests 


In the beginning, thirty-two ye2rs 
ago, it was not intended that any live- 
stock, especially sheep, would be grazed 
in the national forests; but, through the 


fighting spirit of the National the sheep 
are still there, although in California 
they need supplemental feed as the 
brush is too high and tough. 


The National Wool Grower 


Another great accomplishment was, 
first, the idea by Dr. S. W. McClure, 
then newly elected secretary, and then 
the publication of the National Wool 
Grower by the association. This publi- 
cation, together with the establishment 
of the National Ram Sale, has done 
more than any other one thing to keep 
us in touch with each other and with 
the outside sheep world. 


Before the paper was established in 
1911, and state wool growers’ associa- 
tions became active, most all the financ- 
ing and brain work was done by the 
larger outfits of the country. The small- 
er outfits knew but little about the 
work of the National and were perfect- 
ly willing to “let George do it.” Now 
everything is changed. For various rea- 
sons many or most of the larger owners 
are no more; many have been called 
by the Good Shepherd above, and they 
no doubt are enjoying green pastures 
over there where no_ conservation 
“nuts” torment them, or if such con- 
servationists be there they must be busy 
fighting fire. The smaller outfits of yes- 
terday are now the average sized ones 
of today. All these must realize that 
the responsibility of this National or- 
ganization is upon them now and the 
success of their business depends more 
upon a good sound National organiza- 
tion than it does upon the number of 
lambs marked. These younger men 
who must assume the leadership and 
responsibility of the National should 
realize that one reason most of our 
hard battles have been won is because 
ours was in the cause of justice. We 
were fighting only for those things 
which were fair and equitable. 


Our Future 


This National organization, repre- 
senting the welfare of around fifty mil- 


lion sheep, will always have great prob- 
lems to solve—and even now right in 
this month of January at our annual 
meeting we have one that needs most 
careful consideration above all others. 
Let us make sure that the same spirit 
of justice and fairness, always present 
in the past, be the guiding influence in 
this instance; let us be as liberal as 
we can afford to be with all our em- 
ployees and maintain fair and truly co- 
operative relations with all those with 
whom we have business contacts. The 
wars in Europe and Asia, the unrest in 
this country are all due to the selfish- 
ness and greed in man. 





By W. D. Candland, 


National Committeeman from Utah 


OR seventy-five years the National 

Wool Growers Association has been 
an organized, virile, powerful entity. 
For the first twenty-five years of its 
existence I know nothing first-hand of 
its activities. 

For the last fifty years I have been 
intimately acquainted with its opera- 
tions. I have known the strong power- 
ful men who have been at the helm, men 
fully capable of directing its problems. 
Representing our industry, presidents 
of our association have sat in the high- 
est councils of the country and helped 
to advance the welfare, not only of 
producers, but of processors of our 
products. All that has been done has 
been founded on the real claims and 
interests of all our citizens. 

There have been times when only 
heroic work has saved the industry 
from floundering on the rocks, when 
only the touch of the Master Captain 
has saved us from disaster. There were 
times when the whole world seemed 
arrayed against us. And where else can 
you find men with the requisite ability 
carrying the immense responsibility, 
and with such enormous interests at 
stake, sacrificing their time, to the det- 
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riment of their own affairs for the good 
of the cause, without compensation? 

Then take the secretaries who have 
served our organization. Men equally 
as capable as the presidents, working 
in season and out of season, keeping 
the thousand and one interests moving 
smoothly, refusing to accept the full 
salary that the organization tendered 
toward them, and knew they earned, 
because they felt the members were 
hard pressed and would suffer if more 
burdens were heaped on them. 

All these men have filled the positions 
they have held with such signal ability, 
that I do not think they can be sur- 
passed by any organization in the land. 

For several years I have represented 
my state on the Executive Committee 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. The time has now arrived when 
younger and abler men will take my 
place, and so the burden of this, my 
swan song is: The wool growers of this 
country and the nation at large owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to these men 
who have our cause “thus far so nobly 
advanced.” 





By A. J. Knollin, 
Eastern Vice President, National 
Association, 1909-1920. 


HAVE a vivid memory of low prices 

and hard times of the post-Civil War 
period. A few sheep-owning farmers 
met in Syracuse, New York, in 1865, 
for the purpose of formulating and 
having enacted, legislation to protect 
and foster wool-growing, wool produc- 
tion being the main object of sheep 
raising at that time. Considering the 
then limited means of travel and com- 
munication, great credit is due these 
pioneers in association work; also, for 
keeping the association in existence 
during trying conditions. 

I must pass quickly from the eastern 
period of the association’s history to the 
western period. A financial panic in the 
early 1890’s, followed by free-wool 
legislation, brought disaster to the 
sheep industry, which had then become 
of nation-wide importance. 

In 1901 the western sheepmen, 
through the efforts of a few leaders, 
took over the association. Mr. Frank 
Bennett of Boston, vice president, and 


Mr. W. G. Markham of New York, 
secretary, presided at a fairly large 
gathering of western men at Salt Lake 
City. Mr. Bennett published ‘The 
Shepherd’s Bulletin,’ which he hoped 
to have made the official organ of the 
association. He proposed that subscrib- 
ers, at one dollar a year, become mem- 
bers of the association and that ten 
cents of each dollar should go to the 
association. Mr. W. W. Burch, Sr., of 
Chicago, publisher of the “American 
Sheep Breeder,” also was present at the 
Salt Lake meeting. Naturally, he op- 
posed Mr. Bennett’s plan. The discus- 
sion became quite lively; some were for 
the ten-cent “cut” and others against 
it. But the argument about an official 
organ came to an end when a young 
man from Wyoming, in closing a brief 
and snappy talk, said he was “opposed 
to the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion being the tail of anybody’s kite!” 
It is my remembrance that this per- 
tinent remark came from Mr. J. D. 
Noblitt of Cokeville. 

At that time, and at every future 
opportunity, I endeavored to get an 
association-owned paper started. This 
was finally accomplished when Frank 
Gooding was president and Dr. Mc- 
Clure, secretary. The National Wool 
Grower has proved to be a splendid 
official publication. 

Senator Warren was unanimously 
elected president at the Salt Lake meet- 
ing and it was left for him to appoint 
a secretary. I was appointed treasurer 
and acting secretary. I was instructed 
to have printed, booklets of ten mem- 
bership blanks each, to be sent to sheep- 
men, soliciting their aid in securing 
members. In a few months, we had 
1,800 members, representing practical- 
ly the entire West, with California lead- 
ing. 

Senator Warren took great interest 
in the association, promptly answering 
all communications, and seemed happy 
to talk over association matters when 
I met him personally. We often receiv- 
ed letters from members, especially 
with reference to forest reserves, which 
most of the sheepmen of that day op- 
posed and felt that the association 
should fight: I made a trip to Washing- 
ton to present the matter to our asso- 
ciation president, suggesting that he 
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The National Wool Crow 

















call a meeting of the organization. Seng 
tor Warren said: “Nothing could } 
gained by a fight,” and added: “Whe 
you go duck shooting, you don’t tak 
a brass band with you.” 


A few sheepmen attending the 
tional Livestock Association conventi 
at Denver, met and elected Dr. J. Wy 
Wilson of Wyoming as vice presideniimms 
During his term of office, a meeting { 
sheep and railroad men was arrang@ 
at Cheyenne, which resulted in much§)  , 
needed improvement in train servicy§Amer 
and feeding facilities. Dr. Wilson pre. 
sided at this meeting, and it was aly 
then arranged that a wool grower 
committee, headed by him, should mee 
with committees of the livestock ex 
changes. Regardless of our strong pro 
test, commissions were increased. 


Another early problem was the pro- 
posed law prohibiting livestock ship. 


ments from going over 24 hours with¥ Hec 
out rest, feed and water. The associa- 
tion sent a committee to Washington, 
on which I served, to protest this pro: 
posed legislation. Although our comg VI 
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mittee favored a 48-hour limit, a 36 
hour limit was adopted as a compro 
mise. 

At convention times, sheep show: 


lew | 





were held at Pocatello, Ogden, Sali 9¢ 


Lake City and Omaha, and from thes : 


shows the National Ram Sale was de 
veloped, one of many business activi 
ties for which I worked. This, like the 
founding of our National Wool Grower 
was brought about through the efforts 
of Secretary McClure. 

During my term as eastern vice pres 
ident, the convention was held once ii 
Omaha and once in Kansas City, Mis§ Ist 
souri, in an effort to interest small floc} Ew 
owners in the work of the association 

To further this cause, I sent a year’ 
subscription to our National Wo 
Grower to 1,500 farm sheep owneligq” 
but as I remember, fewer than 10 pee” 
cent renewed upon expiration. Wy 

The hopes of the pioneers to hay 
their association grow truly national i 
scope have not been realized as yé 
Perhaps at some time, should the en 
industry become distressed, a more gel 
eral interest can be awakened, aided I 
today’s wonderful facilities for quid 
communication. 
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Our Champion Rambouillet Flock at Treasure Island, 
American Royal and Chicago International (1939) 


KING BROTHERS COMPANY 


Breeders of 


TOP RAMBOUILLET and CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


ith’ Headquarters: Laramie, Wyoming 
56 Miles West of Cheyenne 
117 Miles East of Rawlins 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


Dur Corriedale Flock is headed by Australian and 
ew Zealand Rams Imported from Such Flocks as 
Macfarlane, Guthrie and Bowling Studs. 


Our 1940 Offerings Will Include: 
300 Yearling Rambouillet Rams and 
1000 Corriedale Yearling Rams and 
Yearling Ewes, in Single or Car Lots. 


First-Prize 


1939 FLEECE WINNINGS Yearling and 


Per cena 
. Rambouillet Ram 

Rambouillet at Treasure Island; 
1-2-3-4 at Treasure Island, First and 


niin . Champion at 
2nd at Pacific International American Royal 


Corriedale a Tatermatanad 
Ist in Ram Fleeces and Ist and 2nd in (1939) 
Ewe Fleeces at Pacific International: 


Ist in Ewe Fleeces at Chicago 
International 


- 
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Sn a ee ~—— Left: First-prize Aged and Reserve Champion Corriedale Ram at 
hampion Yearling Rambouillet Ewe at Treasure Treasure Island, American Royal and Chicago International. Right: First- 
Island, American Royal and Chicago prise and Champion Corriedale Ewe Lamb at Treasure Island and Amer- 
International (1939) ican Royal; First and Reserve Champion at Chicago International (1939). 








‘The Lamb Markets 


Chicago 


ONSENSUS of opinion suggests a 
9@9'% cent lamb market at Chi- 
cago, during the ensuing 60 days, and 
spreads between the several points are 
narrow. Subsequently, or later, an ad- 
vance is considered probable, especially 
if pelt values continue firm. 


Violent disturbance through Decem- 
ber found live mutton trade relatively 
stable and immune to tempests in other 
branches of the trade. Fluctuations 
were narrow, while cattle and hog 
prices frequently collapsed, closing ‘at 
the full strength of the decline,” as a 
witty buyer put it. December trade 
may be easily described. It reached the 
turn of the year on much the same 
basis as when 1939 made its debut, 
and after wabbling in a narrow spread. 
Whenever a few New York and Boston 
orders materialized, prices advanced 25 
cents; without succor from that quar- 
ter, the market goes lame. Falling on 
the mercy of local killers, it loses 25 
cents pronto. A significant fact is that 
while cattle are $2.50@3 lower than a 
year ago, and hogs $2 lower, both sheep 
and lambs are on about the same basis 
as at that time. 

At the current basis, feeders are not 
squawking, as they still get low-cost 

















C. M. Pipkin, Kansas City 


gains; noise emanating from processing 
circles is not suggestive of calamity, 
and the dressed market is not “acting 
up.” Passing of the turkey season 
made a 25@35-cent advance possible 
on everything wearing a fleece, lambs, 
yearlings and sheep. On the last round 
of December, the bulk of fat lambs 
sold in a narrow range of $9.15@9.35, 
with tops at $9.40@9.50. Yearlings got 
action at $7.50@8.25, and fat ewes 


$4@4.50. These prices are subject to 
revision each 24-hour period, either up 
or down, and when the trend is in 
either direction, prices are promptly 
snubbed to a stout post. 

Processors have a slogan, “Buy 
lambs under $9.” One day late in De- 
cember a certain head buyer vowed 
that he would not give $9.01 for the 


best bunch of lambs that ever came 


down the pike, but on the next session 





Our Market Reporters 





Ray Burley, Omaha 
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January, 1940 


he paid $9.35 after hearing his master’s 
voice at the plant, where the killing 
gang was on standing time. During De- 
cember a considerable number of fed 
lambs sold at $8.50@8.85, and there 
was nothing wrong with them at that. 
Frequently $9 was a popular price, and 
late in the month a $9.15@9.40 market 
appeared on the screen. Whenever 
eastern shippers butted into the arena, 
prices hopped; when “orders” were 
light, they slipped. 


When 1940 was introduced, the 
whole market showed a healthy under- 
tone. On every short run, local killers 
bought for numbers to keep the afore- 
said killing gang from going on a WPA 
basis so far as action is concerned. At 
the low time in December, the Chicago 
top sank to $9.10. On the high spot 
it was $9.50, and taking the frequent 
but brief slumps into the reckoning, the 
bulk of the crop sold in a range of 
$8.75@9.25. Above the latter figure, 
light weight and the pink of condition 
are imperative factors. Under $8.50, 
big lambs exceeding 100 pounds, warm- 
ed up types and scenery feds are listed. 
Condition, however, is excellent, due to 
the excellent summer weather the entire 
corn belt has enjoyed this winter. Few 
feeders are taking the risk incidental to 
acquiring weight, even 100 pounds, 
which is delivering at the market a 
strong delegation of fed westerns some- 
what, but not conspicuously, lacking in 
finish. This is right up killers’ alleys, 
as they are willing to sacrifice condi- 
tion to get down in weight. Facetious 
salesmen insist that feeders are getting 
what amounts to a premium. 


Demand centers on weights ranging 
from 85@95 pounds. When filling ur- 
gent orders in light runs buyers fre- 
quently underguess heft. A load of 108- 
pound fed lambs sold at $9 late in De- 
cember, the incident arousing the “pen- 
cil pusher,” otherwise the man at the 
plant who spills orders. The buyer 
guesses them to weigh less than 100 
pounds, which merely demonstrates 
that buyers of unimpeachable probity 
may go wrong. Feeders worry percep- 
tibly over excessive weight, from a kill- 
er standpoint, as strident conversation 
ensues. So far there has not been 
enough weight to gum up the dressed 
out'et, but packers are nervous. If the 








WYNN S. 
HANSEN 


Collinston, Utah 


Breeder of 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Champion Rambouillet 
Ram at the Golden Gate 
Sheep Show, Treasure Is- 
land, San Francisco, Sep- 
tember 23-30, 1939. 








POLO RANCH 


Big Horn, Wyoming 


Hampshires . . . Corriedales 


At the Golden Gate Show, we won 


In Hampshires: 6 Firsts, Champion Ram and 
Reserve Champion Ewe 


In Corriedales: 9 Firsts, Champion Ram and 
Reserve Champion Ewe 


At the last International (Chicago), we won: 


In Hampshires: Champion Ram and 
Reserve Champion Ewe 


In Corriedales: 7 Firsts, Champion Ram and 
Champion Ewe 


AT PRESENT WE ARE SOLD OUT, BUT TAKING 
ORDERS FOR DELIVERIES IN 1940 


M. MONCREIFFE, Prop. 

















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool........ 8.00 Horlucher & Hammond's Sheep..................$2.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture Sampson's Native American 
Management 4.00 Forage Plants 6.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding................... 5.00 
Range and Pasture 4.50 Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 














For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 MeCornick Building Salt Lake City, Utah 
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FOOTHILLS FARM 
Carlton, Oregon 


Breeders of 
PUREBRED HAMPSHIRES 


Rams Always for Sale 








OREGON DELAINE RAMS 
Registered and Purebred 
Heavily Fleeced, C Type 


J. E. SMITH LIVESTOCK CO. 


Pilot Rock, Oregon 








CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. _Denver, Colo. 








IOWA WANTS SHEEP AND 

Iowa farmers and feeders want to buy breed- 
ing ewes, feeder wethers, wether lambs and 
ewe lamb seconds as rs, choice ewe 
lambs as breeders. Prefer lots of three to 
thirty double-deck carloads. How many and 
what kinds have you for sale, and what price, 
and at what loading point? 


CHARITON, IOWA 








SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
Excellent for cto t aan 


. NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. . 


being easy feeders. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, 


Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns won grand champion wether, 
reserve grand champion wether, champion 
pen, the grand champion carload of’ lambs, 
and champion and reserve champion carcass 
over all breeds at the 1938 International. 
Write the Secretary for additional information. 


W. L. Henning, Sec’y, State College, Pa. 
Col. E. L. Shaw, President, 








MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and Breeders 
THE AMERICAN ‘AND *DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 











CORRIEDALES 


The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 


carcass. 


literature and list of breeders. 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 


Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








country furnishes sufficient ammuni- 
tion, they will buy the big fellows at a 
discount of 75c@$1 per hundred- 
weight, but no such opportunity pre- 
sents itself. Bulk of the lambs market- 
ed up to the inception of 1940 were 
qualitied and handyweighted. There 
may be no surplus of big lambs during 
the winter, as feeders are consistently 
topping out lamb bands. 

A small percentage of fed Texas 
lambs is getting by, unless excessively 
wrinkly, and all kinds of yearlings get 
a hand, prices ranging from $6.75@ 
8.25, according to quality and fleece. A 
buyer may slip up on weight, but when 
he estimates the length of wool on a 
60-day shorn yearling, his judgment is 
accurate in the ’steenth degree. 

Native lambs are practically all in, 
odd truckloads reporting, but plenty 
of fed westerns are on tap. Be it to 
the credit of feeders that they have 
done a good job. Nature was with them, 
as corn quality was excellent and 
weather conditions since stock came in 
from the West made to fit. As to visi- 
ble supply, opinion differs little; for 
that matter the trade appears to have 
taken over Washington estimates lock, 
stock and barrel,meaning that the Janu- 
ary to April period will deliver about 
the same number as last year, with 
slaughter on the heavy side during 
January and February and trailing off 
in March and April when Colorado con- 
ceals the bulk of supply; and elsewhere 
than “northern” Colorado that quarter 
is not congested. Ohio and Indiana are 
slipping them in. Iowa interior packers 
have not had to go afield for supplies 
so far, but may fill orders at Denver 
later, and Missouri River markets are 
getting their full share. Opinion in 
“mutton” circles is that there will be 
plenty of lambs to go around, at least 
until March when supply may ease up 
sufficiently to reintroduce the $10 quo- 
tations. Killers are explicit on one 
point, that they do not intend to buy 
any considerable number of $10 lambs; 
feeders on the other hand do not expect 
to dispose of many at that figure, al- 
though, running true to form they al- 
ways have hopes. 

Every lamb munching feed is for sale 
the moment it is ready, as feeders in- 
tend to sidestep weight. The moment 
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killers get a few more 100 to 105. 
pound lambs than the law permits, 
meaning the law of distribution, they 
will show their teeth. Whenever exces- 
sive weight sells close to handy weight, 
it is a token that the buyer has slipped 
or temporary scarcity is responsible. 

Colorado will be topping out early 
in February but during January and 
next month feeders east of the Missouri 
will liquidate freely, responding to every 
25-cent advance with a sufficient num- 
ber to give the buying side an inning. 
A rodeo is part of feed lot equipment 
nowadays and whenever the warblers 
at the several markets spring their 
tuneful lay about the time Old Sol is 
directly overhead, prompt decision is 
made whether to load them for the 
next day or hold. Gain cost is gradu- 
ally rising, and the A.A.A. boys are sit- 
ting up nights intent on boosting corn 
first to the loan price, which is 57 cents 
per bushel, subsequently to that myster- 
ious latitude technically known as the 
“parity” price, of which few technicians 
admit an understanding. Should corn 
emulate the example of wheat, one of 
these fine days killers will get a raft of 
low dressing lambs, as current values 
are not equal to much more than pay- 
ing the board bill and keeping the in- 
vested capital intact. At $10 feeders 
would be in possession of velvet; a $9 
market barely enables them to pay out. 
Low spot for the season was made in 
December, unless all the signs are awry. 
The high spot is scheduled for March 
or April, but its arrival will be heralded 
by strenuous resistance, the pencil 
pusher coterie at the plant never losing 
an opportunity to admonish buyers to 
“hold ’em down.” 

Feeders will consult their own inter- 
ests by marketing 90@97-pound lambs, 
but should beware of crossing the cen- 
tury line. A big lamb sometimes makes 
higher dollars than a lighter one, but 
when killers get an opportunity they 
treat them rough. 

Lamb is still getting less than its 
share of the advertising lineage; pork 
more than its percentage. Chain 
stores publicize lamb by quoting infer- 
ior grades, one of their tricks being 
masquerading yearling products as 
lamb. Two pounds of pork can be 


(Continued on page 54) 
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"1940 GREETINGS" 
The John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm 


Takes this opportunity to wish their many customers and friends 





A VERY HAPPY and PROSPEROUS SEASON. 








For This Year’s Trade we have 1000 head of the finest “MADSEN 
TYPE” Range and Stud Rams we have ever raised—also a 


number of choice Breeding Ewes. 





SEE THEM or WRITE US BEFORE YOU BUY. THEY’RE REGISTERED. 


DODO Oe 


JOHN K. MADSEN MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 





I 


Ess 











MOUNT HAGGIN HAMPSHIRES - 1939 


WIN— Golden Bell presented by Sheep Breeder for best pen of lambs of any 
breed at Golden Gate International Exposition, Treasure Island. 


WIN— Gold Sheep Bell Trophy presented by Sheep Breeder to the premier sheep 
exhibitor of the Pacific International Livestock Exposition winning the 
highest percentage of available awards for that breed in which there 
is the greatest competition. 


President's Trophy for best pen of Hampshire ram lambs bred by 
exhibitor at Pacific International Livestock Exposition. 


At Pacific International Livestock Exposition—Nine firsts, four seconds, 
five thirds, Champion and Reserve Champion Ewe, and Reserve 
Champion Ram. 


TOPPED—The National Ram Sale in Pens of Range Yearlings for 23 consecutive 
years. 


TOPPED—The National Ram Sale in Pens of Range Ram Lambs for 22 out of 23 
years. 





Mount Haggin Land & Livestock Company 


Anaconda, Montana 
C. GARDINER, President TOM DRUMMOND, Shepherd 
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HAMPSHIRES 


The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 


712 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 


Malcolm Moncreiffe, Pres. Big Horn, Wyo. 








American Corriedale Association 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as s the | 

State and Federal agencies in the U. s. 

Pres., Herhert T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., | es Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Director, 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Fredric 8S. MHultz, 1007 Sheridan St., 


Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY 

B. F. Creech, Morgantown, West Virginia; 
J. M. Jones, College Station, Texas; John Tol- 
liver, Fort Collins, Colorado; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Stanley Smith, Dubois, 
Idaho; H. D. Mitchell, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; M. H. 
Karker, Barrington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estel- 
line, South Dakota. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 

















THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 

First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 

Second Vice President—George Q. Spencer, 
Payson, h 
retary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors—R. E. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 
S. P. Neilsen, Nephi, Utah 

For Bistow of the Breed, List of Members, 

Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 




















ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS 


158 REGENT ST. 
PHONE WAS. 2475 





The Lamb Markets 


(Continued from page 52) 


bought for the cost of 16 ounces of 
lamb, and vendors exact the same 
profit margin, 25@35 per cent, so that 
putting two pounds of the cheaper 
meat over their counters means double 
profits. When the dressed lamb market 
advances they lay off, restoring it to 
favor when they are able to clear pack- 
ers’ rails at their own bids. Lamb is 
perishable, and the distributor knows 
when and how to play his cards. 
Uncertainty may be ahead of the 
killer market, but the future of stock 
sheep and lamb trade is highly clarified, 
and there is no suspicion of a mirage. 
At one stage, opinion was ventured that 
fat lambs would sell high enough dur- 
ing the winter to pull held-back ewe 
lambs to feed lots; this idea has been 
put on ice as the replacement market is 
several laps ahead of the other branch 
of the trade and going strong. Recently 
a surprising appreciation in all types 
of ewes has developed; a veritable 
boom. Ewe lambs are realizing 914 
cents per head in Wyoming and Mon- 
tana; yearling ewes $10.50 and $10.60 
for current delivery. Local and eastern 
demand is still as the proverbial cat’s 
back. All over the farming regions, 
lamb raising “clinics” are of nightly 
occurrence; in Kansas lamb boosters, 
and their name is legion, are fairly 
making the welkin ring. The stereo- 
typed logic is that a ewe will deliver 
two crops annually, wool and meat, and 
that it is a cinch bet for profit. Indiana 
and Kentucky are in the northwestern 
market, holding search warrants for odd 
head wherever the game can be spot- 
ted. It is an all-winter hunt; an out- 
door sport, so to speak. The Middle 
South cleaned up on its lamb and wool 
production last year handsomely, and 
is clamoring for more of the same. Of 
course replacement necessitates buying 
on a moderate scale, but this means ex- 
pansion. A grass area expansion gov- 
ernment policy, vigorously prosecuted 
with ample funds switched from the 
public treasury is one reason, several 
profitable early lamb crops and a prom- 
ising wool market, another. The pas- 
ture farmer is not a beef cattle man, 
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Sheepmen, Aitention! .. . 


When in Casper get our prices on 
lamb blankets, lambing tents and 
other supplies. 


Free Sample Lamb Blanket Sent on Request 


THE KISTLER 
TENT & AWNING CO. 


Casper, Wyoming 





The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 394,573 Rambouillets Now 
on Record 


Membership Fee $10.00 





American Rambouillets are dual- 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 











try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 
President 

John K. Madsen................ Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Vice-President 

gs Fir ake 5 aaicacieices Ozona, Texas 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Mrs. Dwight Lincoln .......... Marysville, Ohio 

Directors 

> _ eee Arlington, Ohio 
Frank L. Hall Crawford, Nebr. 
BN I cnc cedsccvccsccaseucsers ..san Angelo. Texas 


W. S. Hansen 







.Collinston, Utah 
set aS. re Laramie, Wyo. 
Frank Bullard .. Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks; etc., 
address the Secretary. 

















SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 


At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 


More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 
THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Gavin McKerrow, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treat 
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Welcome to 


National Wool Growers 
Diamond Jubilee 


Convention 


Casper, Wyoming 


MOUNTAIN STATES 
POWER CO. 











Wool Growers Headquarters 


Since 1920 


C. Y. Cafe 


116 WEST 2nd STREET 
Casper, Wyoming 


E. J. REID, Prop. 











Rooms $1.00 With Bath $1.50 


CURTIS HOTEL 
LAURA HOLM 
335 N. Center St. Casper, Wyo. 
PHONE 1401 


Weekly Rates Beauty Rest Mattresses 








WESTERN 
SPORTING GOODS HOUSE 


“Everything for the Sportsman” 
GUN and LOCKSMITHS 


TELEPHONE 2400 220 SOUTH CENTER 
Casper, Wyoming 








SADDLE ROCK CAFE 


J: P. VELOUS, Prop. 


“Famous For Steaks’ 
We Use Only The Best of 
Everything 
SEA FOODS AT ALL TIMES 
Reasonable Prices 


208 So. Center Phone $28 
Casper, Wyoming 








congenitally or by persuasion, but the 
new generation has acquired the knack 
of chaperoning a band of ewes and 
training its progeny to go the way it 
should to make bank deposits. The en- 
tire industry east and west is in the 
throes of expansion, and there is abun- 
dant room for more sheep. Remarked 
Harry Snyder of Montana, “We drop- 
ped from 4 to 2% million head; now 
we are back to the three million mark 
and going strong. Last year registered 
an encouraging upturn. We got good 
money, especially for the feeder end of 
the lamb crop, 35-cent wool is in sight, 
and the future looks rosy with prom- 
ise.”” There will be no winter movement 
of ewe lambs to feed lots; owners will 
stay with them provided they can re- 
sist alluring bids. 

And that’s that. All the industry 
needs at this juncture is a profitable 
winter feed lot turnover, putting feed- 
ers in the mood to repeat last year’s in- 
vestment prices, maintenance of cur- 
rent wool values, if not further appre- 
ciation, and favorable physical condi- 
tions. Cheap pork is against the lamb 
market, and distribution channels are 
still gorged with poultry, but war con- 
tinuance will permit exports of hog 
products, although lamb trade will de- 
rive no benefit. 


Revival of processing tax threats 
stirs resentment in all meat-producing 
circles. Taking what happened to hogs 
when that doubtful experiment was 
tried as a criterion, contention that 
such taxes could be passed on to con- 
sumers is as fallacious as perpetual mo- 
tion. Even if it were possible, consumer 
resentment would kick back, curtailing 
consumption of animal foods to the ad- 
vantage of non-taxed substitutes. The 
proposition to raise some $300,000,000 
annually by processing taxes, where- 
with to pay “parity” prices, is as popu- 
lar with producers as a skunk at a 
garden party. Producers paid the old 
tax, when it was deducted from the 
value of hogs; evidence to that effect is 
on record at Washington. 

The other dark cloud, admission of 
chilled Argentine lamb and mutton, is 
no longer visible, at least proponents 
of the scheme have “laid off” indefi- 
nitely. 

J. E. Poole 
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New, Modern, Fireproof 
i 


Spring Filled Mattresses 


HOTEL TOWNSEND 


Casper, Wyoming 


DINING ROOM - COFFEE SHOP 
BANQUET ROOMS 


W. F. Merkle, Manager 








Welcome to Casper 


MISSION AUTO COURT 


Downtown Casper, Wyo. 








Patronize the Wool Industry 
By Using 
Virgin Wool Clothing 


JOHNSON 


CLOTHING COMPANY 
Casper, Wyoming 








Compliments of the 


CASPER FOOD SHOP 
Your Leading Restaurant 
186 SOUTH CENTER ST. 

Casper, Wyoming 

Stevens Hotel in Connection 








VIRGINIA 





HOTELS 
WYATT 


ROOMS | ROOMS 
| 75 Cents and $1 
$1.00 - No Ups | with Bath, $1.50 
| FURNISHED 
“ar | APARTMENTS 
| MRS. J. GOODMAN, 
MRS. J. GOODMAN, Proprietor 
Owner and Manager JAMES E. JONES 
Manager 
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When you want action—when you want to 
settle something that’s been hanging fire—reach 
for your telephone. Other towns are just sec- 
onds away and you get your answer now. In 
$3 minutes you can exchange about 400 words. 


The operator will be glad to 
tell you rates to any towns. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 





























The NIGOLAYSEN 
LUMBER CO. 


has served 


She Sheopmen 


of Central Wyoming 


for 50 YEARS 


and hopes to serve them for at least 


530 MORE 
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Omaha 


AMB prices made a strong finis) 
during December, and the net re 
sult of the month’s fluctuations was a 
upturn of 35@40 cents. Although thy 
market did not touch $9 till the ney 
to the last session, and slumped to $8.3 
on the 18th, most of the time prica 
were not far from November’s $8.75 
close. 

Buyers gave sluggish demand in tly 
dressed trade, due in part to lack of! 
snap in the weather and partly to holi 
day demand for other kinds of meat 
as a reason for insisting on cuts in liy 
lamb prices. Although trading in wod 
markets was irregular, still there wa 
enough firmness there that pelt value 
continued to help live lamb prices. 

The drop in prices about the middk 
of the month finally cut down supplies 
which was an important reason for the 
upturn during the last week. Official 
December receipts were 101,293, which 
was not far different from the figure fo 
November or for December, 1938, 
December, 1937. 

Fed lambs from feeding areas were 
of course, the bulk of the supply, an 
in general were more desirable during 
the latter part of the month than thos 
that came early. Packers continued ti 
penalize extra weight wherever the 
could, though their accomplishment 
along this line were confined mostly ti 
the smaller counts of trucked-in lambs 


Perhaps one guess is as good as ang, 
other where the future of the lamb mar 
ket is concerned. On one side is a busif 
ness situation that is favorable to gen 
eral prosperity. While war has causef 
what may prove to be over-expansi0l 
in certain lines of manufacturing, thi 
business situation seems to be, for thi 
most part, in sensible and sound hand: 
Increases in industrial production, sa 
aries and wages, employment, railroal 
carloadings, etc., are all favorable 
good demand for meat and wool prod 
ucts. Barring any marked change | 
wool imports, wool prices should cot 
tinue to help live lamb sellers. 

Government estimates state thi 
more lambs are on feed this year tha 
last. If marketings are made in as 
derly a fashion as they were a year ag 
feeders should have little to fear from 
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the law of supply and demand as it 
works on the open markets. 

Although the feeder lamb market 
closed December with an $8.70 top, 
weak to a little lower compared with 
what was being paid at the end of No- 
vember, actually the market was firm 
most of the time. Only after the fat 
lamb market had been continuously 
bearish for at least a week did feeder 
lamb buyers finally decide to sit back 
and see what was going to happen. 
About 19,300 feeder lambs went to the 
country from Omaha during December. 
The average weight of around 12,000 
of these was 67 pounds, and bulk of 
them sold from $8.25 to $8.70. There 
appears to be enough demand for feed- 
er lambs, particularly in Iowa and other 
states east of the Missouri River, to 
hold feeder prices at about the same 
position relative to fat lamb prices. 

On most days during December, 
there were not enough sheep here to 
make a market for any one class. Fat 
ewe prices gradually worked upward 
to a $4.35 top, and were about 35 cents 
higher at the close. Ewes selling as 
breeders were practically all older west- 
erns that brought $4@5.50. 

Probably the sheep market, especial- 
ly where ewes are concerned, will travel 
along seasonal lines, with just about 
enough demand to balance light re- 
ceipts or perhaps enough demand more 
that fat ewes will gradually work a little 
higher. Farmers from counties where 
there is plenty of feed probably will be 
in the market for breeder ewes, though 
any prolonged siege of cold weather 
could be expected to shut off this outlet 
to quite an extent. 

Ray Burley 


Denver 


ECEIPTS during 1939 totaled 2,- 
835,000 from all states, more than 

any other market received, but around 
300,000 lower than in the previous year. 
This loss was more than accounted for 
by decreases from Colorado during the 
fed season, January through April, of 
150,000 head; a decrease of 100,000 
from California due to fewer market- 
able lambs in May and June; a decrease 
of a little over 100,000 from Idaho be- 
Cause of fewer fed lambs early in the 
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K. S. ALBERT 
Civil Engineer 
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WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY 


Welcomes You 
Everything for the Car 
233 East 2nd Phone 12038 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT 


of the 


WYOMING NATIONAL BANK 


CASPER, WYOMING 
At the Close of Business December 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Obligations 

County, School and Municipal Obligations 

Other Bonds and Securities 7,200.00 $3,297,197.97 

Loans and Discounts 1,339,777.83 

Overdrafts 96.62 
12,000.00 

Investment in Bank Building 182,050.00 

Furniture and Fixtures 1.00 

Accrued Interest 19,819.57 


$2,336,993.30 
634,000.00 
319,004.67 


_ $4,850,942.99 


-DEPOSITS— 
$2,766,781.05 


TIME 1,491,280.85 $4,258,061.90 
Capital Stock—Common 200,000.00 
Surplus 200,000.00 
Undivided Profits 167,757.60 
Reserves 25,123.49 


$4,850,942.99 





Service With Security 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 





B. B.. BROOKS, President } 
CARL F. SHUMAKER, Executive 
Vice President 
P. J. O}CONNOR, Vice President 
BOYD R. SIMS, Cashier 


E. C. PENNEY, Assistant Cashier and 
Trust Officer 


GEO. M. RAFFERTY, Assistant Cashier 
L. A. PARKER, Director 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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year, and 40,000 fewer from Oregoy 
for the same reason. 

Supplies received from Arizona, Kap. 
sas, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexicg 
Nevada, South Dakota, and Texas 4 
showed substantial increases over 193% 
Numbers received from Colorado rang 
points the past fall were the largest iy 
the history of the local market, totaling 
900,000 head. 

Some states shipping large number 
to Denver last year included Colorad 
feed lots and ranges 1,313,000, Idah 
616,000, New Mexico 210,000, Wyo. 
ming 180,000, California 140,000, Utaj 
160,000, Oregon 61,000, Nevada 5), 
500, Arizona 45,000, and Texas 31,000 

Total receipts in 1939 were the light. 
est since 1932 when practically the 
same number were received, but witl 
the exception of the years 1933 to 193{ 
inclusive, were the largest in the history 
of the market. Receipts from Arizom 
were the largest commercials ever sen 
to the Denver market. Receipts from 
New Mexico, with the exception 0 
1937, were the largest since 1929. Re 
ceipts from Nevada were the largest 
since 1925, and those from Texas wer 
the largest since 1933. 

Slightly higher prices for lambs pre 
vailed during nine months of the year, 
as compared with 1938, which made the 
average per head value some greater. 
The total supply of 2,835,000 head hai 
an estimated gross valuation of $21; 
300,000. Top fat lamb prices stayei 
within a narrow margin of $8.50 ani 
$9 the first three months of 19399; 
whereas during most fed lamb seasons 
a dropping off occurs between January 
and March. With the coming of the 
first spring lambs from Arizona the 
latter part of March, prices rose sharp 
ly and reached a level of $10.90 in earl 
May. The extreme top on a few nativg. 
spring lambs of $11.50 was paid April. 
3, while the first carload of Arizoni 
spring lambs sold up to $11 on Mardi 
27. 

The summer spread on fat rangi 
lambs was between $9 and $9.50, al 
though by mid-August top prices has 
fallen to $8.25. Simultaneous with thi 
opening of war in Europe early in Sep 
tember, prices strengthened from $8.9 
up to $10.25 for a time, but valué 
again slipped downward toward $9 bj 
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IMING PRODUCTION 
IT ASSOCIATION 





Providing a State-wide, low cost loan service 


to the livestock industry of Wyoming. 








Casper, Wyoming 


Phone 455 





Room 505 Wyoming National Bank Building 


P. O. BOX 1850 


P. O. Box 900 , 








"WHAT HELPS THE SHEEPMAN, 
HELPS CASPER"... 


Provident Federal Savings 
And Loan Association 
OF CASPER 


Provident Building, 126 South Wolcott Street 


Thos. C. Spears, President W. F. Wilkerson, Vice-President 


Dewey H. Jones, Secretary-Treasurer 


SAFETY OF YOUR SAVINGS INSURED UP TO $5000 


CASPER, WYOMING 
——@——— 


OFFICERS 


—— ——— 








late September and early October. A 
further break occurred in early Decem- 
ber, but the market rallied late in the 
month. 


It was felt that fat lamb prices would 
have experienced further drastic down- 
turns as the fall progressed, when faced 
with an abundance of other meats, had 
it not been for an increase in the value 
of wool which tended to make for high- 
er pelt credits. 

Fed lambs sold in late December 
around $8.50 to $8.85, in contrast with 
the peak of $10.40 in April. Supplies 
of lambs on feed in Colorado were 
sharply curtailed in the northeastern 
sections where feeds were less plentiful, 
also in the Arkansas and San Luis val- 
leys, and the western slope sections, for 
the same reasons. The territory direct- 
ly north of Denver in the Ft. Collins- 
Greeley sections contain around the 
same number of lambs as a year ago, 
it was estimated. 

In direct contrast with short feed 
supplies in Colorado was the abundance 
of feeds on hand in the corn belt, and 
the number of feeding lambs sold and 


handled at Denver last fall was one of 
the largest in the history of the yards. 
The bulk of the feeders sold between 
$8 and $8.75, with a peak of $8.90. A 
few California thin lambs in June top- 
ped at $9.60. 

Out of the 2,835,000 sheep and lambs 
received at Denver last year, approxi- 
mately two thirds were fat, and nearly 
one million head were in feeder flesh. 
Feeding lambs were sold for shipment 
to around twenty states—from Colo- 
rado to New York. Colorado feeders 
took 315,000 head, Nebraska 306,000, 
Iowa 95,000, Kansas 45,000, Illinois 
43,000, Missouri 25,000, and South 
Dakota 5,500. 

A total of nearly one-half million 
head of fat sheep and lambs were 
slaughtered locally at Denver during 
the year, or one fourth of the fat sup- 
plies received on the market. 

In the shipments of fat lambs from 
Denver, in addition to many thousands 
bought for slaughtering at mid-western 
points, a total of 165,000 head were 
purchased for shipment to interior Iowa 
packers, and 350,000 for the Atlantic 


Coast trade, to be butchered at such 
points as Hoboken, New York, Jersey 
City, Brooklyn, and Boston. 

R. C. Albright 


Kansas City 


é* December lamb prices fluctuated 

within a 50- to 65-cent range and 
closed with a 25- to 35-cent net ad- 
vance. On the close choice lambs sold 
up to $9.10 as compared with the final 
top of $8.75 in November. The low 
point was at $8.40 December 15, and 
the $9.10 quotation was the high spot. 
Most of the period best lambs sold at 
$8.65 to $8.85. Quality of the lambs 
offered late in the month was better 
than at the outset. In the next two 
months the cream of the winter fed 
crop will be marketed. 

December started with an $8.90 top, 
dropped to $8.40 by the 15th, and with 
slight interruptions rose slowly to give 
a well-stabilized market during the last 
half. In the average the trade was less 
erratic than usual. Receipts were light 
and killers at times found the supply 
below their urgent needs. Offerings 
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Your livestock need minerals. No-Scips 


has proved its value for in- A Mineral and 
creased calf and lamb crops. Salt Mixture 
(Sacked or Blocks) 
= Containing Bone Meal, 
[ps Calcium, Mono-Calcium 











(REO. U.S. PAT.OFF, Phosphate, Iodine, Sul- 


phur, Iron Oxide and Manganese Sulphate. 
NO-SCIPS CO., Inc. 
At Noland Feed Company, 313 West Midwest, Casper, Wyo. 











CONGRATULATIONS 


National Wool Growers 


We extend congratulations to your association 
on having attained your Diamond Jubilee 
Anniversary. 


Also we join with your many friends in the wish 
that you may continue to grow and prosper 
in this, one of the nation’s great industries. 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF UTAH 


National Association 


With branches at Ogden, Logan, Provo, 
Bingham, Magna, Richmond, Park City 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF IDAHO 


With branches at Boise, Pocatello, Blackfoot, Emmett, 
Gooding, Hailey, Idaho Falls, Jerome, Montpelier, 
Mountain Home, Nampa, Payette, Preston, Shoshone 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Of Salt Lake City 


With branches at Sugarhouse and Tooele 


FIRST SECURITY TRUST CO. 
Salt Lake City 


FIRST SECURITY BANK 


Rock Springs, Wyo. 


MEMBERS OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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carried good weight. Most of the ry 
were native and Texas fed lambs. Lat, 
in the month a few shipments arrive; 
from the San Luis and Arkansas valley 
of Colorado. However, few shipment 
have been made from western Nebras. 
ka or northern Colorado but that move. 
ment will get under way in January. 
Prices for fat sheep fluctuated leg 
than for fat lambs. At the beginnin 
of the month a good many Texas year. 
lings that did not show much feej 


brought $6 to $6.25, but later whey] 


well-fed yearlings began to arrive the 
market was on a $7 to $7.75 basis, with 
best selling up to $8. The marke 
closed at the high point of the month 
Fat ewes sold on a range of $2.75 ty 
$4.50, with $3.75 to $4.25 the prevail. 
ing spread. The last fifteen days of the 
month, $4.25 was the daily top. Th 
mature mutton sheep market has shown 
more than usual stability through the 
fall and early winter season. The peak 
price for fat ewes was paid in February 
when a $5.65 top was recorded. 
There was only a limited trade it 
feeder lambs due to lack of offerings 
Those available found a ready outlet 
mostly within a $7.50 to $8.25 pric 
range. 


The heaviest movement of fed lambs 


during the past thirty days was from 
the northern and east central corn belt 
especially the areas that laid in thei 
feeding lambs during August and Sep 
tember. This main movement showel 
up at markets east of the Mississippi 
River. However, there are still mort 
lambs on feed in the area east of th 
Missouri River than at this time las 
year. 

The winter wheat belt of Kansas 
Oklahoma and Texas, because of lac 
of moisture and failure of wheat field 
to supply winter pasturage, is handlim 
fewer lambs than at any time in th 
past decade. This decrease will resul 
in abnormally small receipts on th 
Kansas City market during the new 
sixty days; in fact, it began to show 


- in December when the run was thi 


smallest for the last month, in any yeal 
with but one exception, in the pas 
twenty years. 

Trade opinion is that the market wil 
be firm during the next sixty days 
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e€ ruLambs on feed are geographically lo- 
. Late cated so that they can be well distri- 
rived buted among the various large slaugh- 
alleys§ ter markets. Wool prices are higher 
ments§ than a year ago, so that live cost will 
ebras-f not have to be carried entirely by the 
move dressed meat. The selling side, which 
iry. Bhas been increasingly aggressive dur- 
d les ing the past few winters, will be boost- 
nning§ ing again this winter. Employment is 
year-on the increase and it is almost axio- 
feed matic that as business improves meat 
whe demand expands. Of the three meats, 
re thei beef, pork and dressed lamb, if there is 
, Withexpansion in demand from war torn 
.arke(™ Europe, dressed lamb is the least liable 
10nth#to get any direct benefit, but should 
.75 ti pork and lard exports expand, lamb will 
‘evail-M benefit through domestic channels. 
of thi! December receipts were 73,414 as 
. Thicompared with 94,543 in the same 
show month last year and a drop of more 
h thgthan 30 per cent from the November 
. peakrun. Total receipts for the year 1939 
ruaryg were 1,366,334 or 140,132 smaller than 
in 1938 and only less than 100,000 
ide inmpabove the small supply in 1936. 
rings C. M. Pipkin 
outlet 
price 


































St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for December were 
around 77,000 compared with 78,- 
- the 795 in November and 78,577 in Decem- 
1 Sepgber a year ago. Of the month’s total 
howel—i:843 came from Colorado, 10,345 
‘ssippitom Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming, and 
mori4.938 from Texas and New Mexico. 
of thmThere was also a fairly liberal showing 
e las#from Kansas wheat fields, but not so 

large as in previous years. 
ansasa Lhe lamb market was a very uneven 
f lactgaffair throughout the month, and clos- 
fielding values are around 25 cents higher. 
ndling@On the extreme close choice fed west- 
in th@emns sold up to $9.15 with others down 
result $8.65, and choice natives reached $9. 
n th@fresh shorn lambs sold at $8, and fall 
> nemend summer clips, $8.25@8.50. Aged 
ow wapheep were fairly plentiful during the 
1s th™onth, and closing prices are around 
7 yeal 5 cents higher. On the close best ewes 
> paspold at $4.25 with choice grades quoted 
0 $4.50. Yearlings sold $7.25@7.50, 

et wi!th older kinds $5@6.50. 


da . H. H. Madden 


lamb 
fron 
n belt; 








LIVESTOCK LOANS 


OR over forty years we have specialized in making 
loans to sheepmen throughout the intermountain 
country. 


This loan experience has convinced us that these 
loans are among the most satisfactory investments a 
bank can make. If you wish to refinance your present 
loan or are in need of a new loan we shall welcome 
an opportunity to discuss your requirements with you. 


Any of our present customers engaged in the live 
stock business will tell you of our qualifications to care 
for loans to responsible sheep and cattlemen. 


THE 
CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


and TRUST COMPANY 
of Salt Lake City 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














THE WORLD FAMOUS 
SHEEP T. U.S. SHEARS 


Finest Hand Shear Ever Produced 


So great is the world-wide reputation of T. U. S. 
sheep shears, particularly #71, among professional 
shearers and sheep owners alike, that inferior imitations 
have appeared on the market. There is only one genuine 
#71 Combination Shear—union made by Trade Unionist 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., Sheffield, England. 


Users know T. U. S. Shears for their very finest 
Sheffield steel, deep temper and perfect set. They are 
easy to manipulate and give long, hard service. 


There are none “Just as Good.” Do not accept a 
substitute—look for the trade-mark on both the Famous 
#71 and #3072 (narrower and lighter). Blade lengths 
6” Pe 6%” a 7*. 


Distributed in the United States through hardware 
and general stores. If your dealer is not supplied, order 
direct. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., Inc. 


Established 1836 
98 Chambers St. New York, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK 
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CREDIT AVAILABLE 
Hotel 


° for « 
Ben Lomond Sheepmen - Cattlemen 
4M%G, 
Ogden, Utah INTEREST 


Invites The National 


UTAH LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTION CREDIT 


Wool Growers’ 


T. E. (Ed z 
FITS — —— to Ogden ASSOCIATION 
Manager in 1941 Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 














WASATCH LIVESTOCK 
LOAN COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 











WOOL GROWERS 


are buying a 






qe 


“Caterpillar” Diesel tractors fit the 
needs of woolmen for ranches, 
plowing, haying, building roads, 
water holes and ditches as well as 
for pulling camps and many other 
uses, 


TRACTOR and 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
Salt Lake City 


LANDES 


Distributor of “Caterpillar” Diesel Engines, Track-Type Tractors, Road Machinery 
Headquarters—245 West South Temple, Salt Lake City 
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Colorado Lamb Week 
January 22-27, 1940 


S is proper for a state whose ap) 
nual income from lamb and wo 

is reported as topping the list althougl 
from the standpoint of production jt 
place is only sixth, Colorado is to hay 
a Lamb Week, January 22-27, 194 
During that period the merits of lanij 
and wool as well are to be told in every) 
way possible in a statewide campaign, MN 

Details of the program are in thy 
hands of a committee of five, composelll 
of T. W. Henritze, chairman, Mik@ 
Hayes, Harry Chrysler, William Spenj 
cer and T. J. Tynan. This group wa 












selected from the general committee i 
which all the cooperating parties ar 
represented. Cooperators include Col 
rado wool growers, lamb feeders, pack) 
ers, chain stores, commission men, it : 
dependent retailers, service clubs, stocky 
yard companies, railroads, farm organi 
zations, state and local chambers 0 
commerce, State Agricultural Collegi 
and the Colorado Wool Marketing A® 
sociation. : 

At the preliminary meeting called bie 
Director F. A. Anderson of the Colom 
rado State Agricultural Extension Sejj 
vice, for December 18 at Denver, Gent 
eral Manager R. C. Pollock of the Nay 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, gave 
valuable suggestions for the successfi 
outcome of the intensive program ail 
offered the cooperation of the Med 
Board in any way possible. ; 

Just what methods will be employe 
have not yet been announced, althougy 
it is understood that radio broadcast 
wide distribution of posters and othe 
literature through merchandising unil 
and the featuring of lamb by all servic} 
clubs and public dining rooms will hai 
an important part in the week’s cai 
paign. 

The Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feet 
ers Association is also making play 
for its customary lamb promotion pr 
gram to be conducted by the Nation 
Live Stock and Meat Board during t 
early part of 1940. 
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10 STEWART 2-Man Portable Shearer 











COMPLETE WITH ENGINE AND GRINDER se 
SE an Se 3S ake ON : ; oh 
d WO0) 
thougl SET IT UP ANYWHERE 
— Single unit 
10n | Convenient base and three-section joint- outfit can 
0 hay ed shafts same as used on Stewart Custom be installed 
Shearer. Hundreds of units in use with in the trunk 
194) this special shaft prove it unequalled for of an auto- 
easy, convenient operation under all con- mobile and 
f lam ditions—in the back end of a truck or any operated as 
2 even platform two feet or more above ground illustrated 
7 Y level. Compact, light in weight, easily to right. 
Daign, transported anywhere, here is the ideal ii i 
é auxiliary equipment for a big plant or com- ‘\Gew ! 
in th plete for a team of two custom shearers. 2 
| Famous make engine is the last word in z 
NPOseg easy starting, reliability and economy. LOW COST 
Miki Elimination of cones, clutches, etc., and 
Spen LATEST E-B SHEARS oi 1 development of new type engine make pos- 
. CAST IRON DISC GRINDER Simil ni sn diisiee: entin sible the low price of this new Stewart 
Wai imilar machine gle ; x ‘ee 
P : Two latest Stewart E-B wide handpieces $94.50 f.o.b. Salt Lake City Twe Man Portable Shearer—§50 below the 
ittee Ir with four wide combs and eight wide cut- price of any comparable equipment. Low- 
ies an ters are included. Special heavy duty grinder with two 13-inch est upkeep cost of any shearing gear on the market. See 
cast iron discs, cement brush, emery circles, etc. Latest Catalog GE-2. Shipping weight, 250 pounds. Price........ $175.00 
e Col Stewart Positive Drive V-Belt Gear. f.o.b. Salt Lake City. 
, pack 
en % For The Best In Shearing Equipment Of All Kinds... See The Stewart Line Of Shears, Combs, Cutters, Grinders 
’ 
, Stock 


organi Made and Guaranteed by CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY : 48 Years Making Quality Products 


ers 0 FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 5505 ROOSEVELT RD., CHICAGO, ILL. e WESTERN OFFICE: 224 S. W. TEMPLE ST., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Guaranteed Not Less Than 300 Lineal Feet Per Pound 


ill hav 
ca Voryhest Paper Fleece Twine is recommended by Wool Growers and Wool Merchants 
Distributed by Dealers and Wholesalers in Other States 
b ni AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. Write Direct to 
4 ' San F: i , Portland, 5 
a Sn Fematacs, Pectnns, ex Shan, te ‘tebe aie oi eaicemeates 2 Reet acrCnas co. 
lations Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana, OND, VA. 
Wyoming, California, Nevada, Arizona HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER TWINES SINCE 1889 
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International Wool Show 
Winnings 

E grand champion fleece of the 

wool show at the International 
(Chicago, December 2-9) was a quar- 
ter blood combing entered by L. A. 
Taylor of Marysville, Ohio, while the 
Utah State Agricultural College at Lo- 
gan, Utah, had the honor of winning 
the reserve champion honors on the 
fleece of a Rambouillet ram. 

In the purebred wool classes for Cor- 
riedales, Mr. Taylor had first and sec- 
ond and King Brothers Company of 
Wyoming, third on ram fleeces (8 
shown) and Ivan Logan of Mt. Gilead, 
Ohio, had first; C. H. Bell of Ashley, 
Ohio, second, and King Brothers Com- 
pany, third in ewe fleeces (8 shown). 

The Utah State Agricultural College 
took the first and third places and King 
Bros. Company second on Rambouillet 
ram fleeces (6 shown). In the Ram- 
bouillet ewe class (6 shown), Kings 
were first; J. B. Herd Sons of East Lib- 
erty, Ohio, second, and the Utah Col- 
lege, third. 


















Mobilgas -Mobiloil 


Winnings in the market class wool 
division were as follows: 

58’s, 60’s (4% Blood) Combing (10 
shown): 1. Geo. W. Deeds; 2. L. A. 
Taylor, Marysville, Ohio; 3. Otis Ulrey; 
4. King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo.; 5. 
Lyle Schneerer, Britton, Michigan. 

56’s (34 Blood) Combing (25 shown) : 
1. Ivan Logan, Mt. Gilead, Ohio; 2. C. 
H. Bell, Ashley, Ohio; 3. W. R. Krout, 
Findlay, Ohio; 4. University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois; 5. King Bros. Co. 

48’s, 50’s (4% Blood) Combing (36 
shown): 1. L. A. Taylor; 2. L. A. Tay- 
lor; 3. Ivan Logan; 4. W. R. Krout; 5. 
J. Fred Palmer, Dousman, Wisconsin. 

46’s (Low % Blood) Combing (2 
shown): 1. King Bros. Co., Laramie, 
Wyo.; 2. Fred Williamson & Sons, 
Xenia, Ohio. 





Auction Prices of Carload 
Lots at the International 


E top carload of fat lambs, ex- 

hibited by W. J. Brodie of Ontario, 
Canada, at the Chicago International, 
December 2-9, was sold at auction at 
$23 per hundred, while all the 18 car- 
loads shown, weighing from 77 to 111 
pounds, averaged $12.21 per hundred. 


Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Ine. 


White Eagle Division 
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Eighty-seven carloads of fat show 
steers were auctioned at the Interna. 
tional and made an average of $12.65 
per hundred, compared with $14.96 last 
year. This year’s average was the low- 
est since 1934 when the average price 
was $11.59 per hundred. 

The champion carload of hogs also 
sold at the lowest price since 1934, or 
$9 per hundred as against $9.50 last 
year. 


Wool Goods Markets in 


Year-End Lull 

_ goods markets were general- 

ly quiet the week ending Jan- 
uary 5, according to the New York 
Wool Top Exchange. Clothing manv- 
facturers were too absorbed in taking 
inventory to pay much attention to 
the matter of securing additional piece 
goods supplies. Despite the heavy buy- 
ing in September and early October, 
inventories in the hands of the cutting. 
up trades are far from burdensome, 
and some mills expect that there will 
be further buying of spring goods 
in the next six weeks. 





GET BALANCED GASOLINE 


iy YOU want full power, pick-up and 
mileage for your gasoline money— 
get “Balanced Mobilgas.”’ This gasoline 
is made to atomize instantly in fast-firing 
engines. Every drop is selected for high 
octane value .. . scientifically produced 
at our Casper refinery to give smooth 


performance in modern engines. Try 
Mobilgas today. 
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Peter Spraynozzle, 
Sheepfold, U. S. A. 


ANUARY 1940, the month und the year of the National 

Wool Growers Association Diamond Jubilee; the 75th 

year of an organization dedicated to the interests of the wool 
growers of the United States of America. 

On the cover page of the December issue of the National 
Wool Grower, there is a picture of a wool grower at the 
front—a herder, his camp wagon, his dogs—und if your 
eyesight is good you can see the sheep feeding on the slope 
of a plateau high up on the summer range, in the distance 
the higher peaks of the mountains with their trimmings of 
snow. 

I would like to be able to write his name in this column, 
but Joe Bush says it don’t matter, he is typical of his kind. 
He is not listed in Bradstreet or Dun, he maybe never heard 
of Emily Post; to Jimmy Fidler und Walter Winchell, he 
is as unknown as the Unknown Soldier, but to the wool grow- 
ers who will attend the Diamond Jubilee at Casper, Wyom- 
ing, he means more than all the stars of stage, screen, or 
radio. He is the herder in whose care the flockmaster has left 
his flock. He is alert, dependable. The hours he puts in on the 
| job are the hours the job calls for; he don’t punch a time 
clock; he don’t check himself on or off the job. If because 
of lions, bobcats or coyotes, he thinks the bedgrounds need 
patrolling, he’ll patrol until the stars grow dim in the dawn 
of a new day. 

In the 75 years that measure the life of the National 
Wool Growers Association, there have been many of him,— 
men who have come out of the nowhere und gone into the 
yon. Many times their names were neither asked nor given, 
just written down in the tally book as “Slim,” “Shorty,” 
“Red,” “Hank,” or “Joe.” They have come und gone, but are 
not forgotten. Und maybe like Joe Bush says, when the wool 
men meet at their Diamond Jubilee in the great State of 
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Wyoming where stockmen range their flocks und herds, 
they will feel the urge to write a memorial to the old feller 
on the cover page of the December issue of the National 
Wool Grower,—to him und the clan he represents. It might 
take the form of a memorial written on stone placed some- 
where on the western range where wool growers run their 
flocks. Maybe so. But I am sure the old feller I am writing 
of here would like it just as well if it were written on the 
tablets of love und memory in the hearts of those whose 
flocks he tends. 





Und now we write it 1940, Joe Bush und me are a little 
bewildered as to just vhat is “around the corner.” Ten 
years ago it vas prosperity vid a chicken in every pot, but 
the chicken ducked the date und the county took over the 
pot on a tax lien; about all we have left to count are the 
days on the calendar. But some of us have learned the 
difference between making a living und living a life, und 
that is something. 

In the past ten years some men have become so notori- 
ous they believe themselves famous, but I reckon that is a 
mistake men of every age have made—to mistake notoriety 
for fame. Monuments und memorials are not built to com- 
memorate the memory of men for vhat they had but what 
they did. Men can’t “just strut their stuff” und because 
they have the might, take the right to make life difficult 
for others without making it more difficult for themselves. 

As I see it, the “shake down” many of us have had is 
but a phase of national progress. We will be part of a 
better, a more glorious country if we don’t let it limit our 
vision or cramp the pioneer spirit that has made America 
great. The world is no older than the heart of a man und 
the heart of America is the heart of youth. 


1940 has 366 days in which to work, 366 nights in which 
to rest. 1940 will have its seasons of planting, growth und 
harvest. There will be days of rain und sunshine; there 
will be friends, old friends to hold, new friends to make. 
1940 is not given us to recover something lost, but to dis- 
cover something new. So as Brigham Clegg writes in his 
poem, “Why”: 

Why suffer gloom to wreck the joy of living? 

Life’s chain is made from links of precious days 

And each one offers good, and truth and beauty 

To turn the heart from grief to psalms of praise. 

A robin, though it drag a broken wing 

In sun or rain will lift its head to sing. 
Und that said, Joe Bush says, is “enuff” said. 


Very truly yours, 
Peter Spraynozzle of Sheepfold, U.S.A. 








Welcome, Wool Growers . . 


FOR FINE FOODS, 
Eat at 


Joe Vincent's 
CAFE AND RECREATION 
ROOM 
Open Day and Night 


48 East Second South Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











The 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Situated at the foot of the 
beautiful snow-capped Wa- 











WOOL GROWERS 
Make the... 


WILSON HOTEL 


Your headquarters while attending the 
Utah Wool Growers 


Convention 
$1.00 - $2.00 
Most Centrally Located Hotel in Salt Lake City 
Frank E. Roberts, Manager 














‘‘Home on the Range’’ 


Sheep’ Camp Trailer and Commissary 


1939’ MODEL — MANY IMPROVEMENTS 


Will save you $75 per month in feed of horses, 


yet gives you the use of your truck for hauling 
lambs, feed, etc. 

Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full. size 
bed, G. W. stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 

Can be purch 


payment plan. 
* Write for literature 
ASK ABOUT WINGLINE HOUSE TRAILERS 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING OO. 
427 So. Univ. Ave. ; 


on the usual automobile 





Provo, Utah - 





More About Coyote 
Control 


ERE is printed below one of the 
letters received by the National 
Wool Grower in comment upon the ar- 
ticle by W. M. Rush which we printed 
in our November issue under the title, 
“Another View of Coyote Control.” 

Mr. Rush’s article was offered to the 
Wool Grower without solicitation. It 
was printed as a discussion of the boun- 
ty idea in line with the Wool Grower’s 
policy of offering a forum for the ex- 
pression of views on all sides of any 
important question. 

We regret to find that two statements 
of fact contained in Mr. Rush’s article 
call for correction. It was estimated in 
the article that the cost of each coyote 
taken by the Biological Survey during 
the last fiscal year amounted to $25. We 
are informed that Mr. Rush’s estimate 
of $2,000,000 as the total expenditure 
on coyotes was excessive. The actual 
amount expended by the Biological Sur- 
vey and through cooperative and W. P. 
A. funds was $1,147,868. The actual 
catch of all predators in the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1939, as reported to the 
Biological Survey, was 104,076, of 
which 93,093 were coyotes. This makes 
the actual outlay per animal taken 
somewhat less than one-half the figure 
estimated by Mr. Rush. 

At another place, Mr. Rush estimated 
that 10,000 pounds of strychnine is 
used annually for the control of preda- 
tory animals. We have been informed 
that the amount actually used is ap- 
proximately 500 pounds. 

To the advocates of the bounty idea 
it must be suggested that the possibility 
of securing a federal appropriation for 
payment of bounties is extremely re- 
mote. In fact, after many years’ ex- 
perience at Washington in attempts to 
obtain funds for predatory animal con- 
trol, we think it practically certain that 
Congress would never appropriate 
funds for bounty uses. Then, attention 
should also be directed to the size of 
the undertaking and the difficult job of 
securing ‘laws in 12 states with uniform 
provisions for making bounty payments 
on skins of predators. Most advocates 
of the bounty idea to whom we have 
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Tattoo 
ALWUZON -xcs Miemeet 
Serums, Aggressins, Bacterins, ~ or 
and Antigens — Veterinary Specialties 


OUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 








INTERM 
240-242 East 2nd So. Salt Lake City, Utah 





BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 
PER GALLON 


BRANDS WET or DRY 
DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for 40 years “‘The Standard Brand of the West” 





“RED SEAL” SHEEP TENT 





wonderful por 

Se table canvas 

sheds will cost 

less than FIVE 

CENTS per 

_, head per se» 
= son. 

Cap’y. 

No. Size Sheep | 

A 71x71 1,000 

1 58x58 600 | 

2 42x42 300) 

1 3 29x29 200 


Write for 
Prices. 





| THE SCHAEFER TENT & AWNING 


COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 

















A Definite, Clear gS 
Brand That Is ’ 
Always Easy / . 
to Read ce 


Many of the West's 
bi gah a pea tell us they get 
y a third more brands froma gal- 
lon of MINTRA. The big economy 
of using MINTRA is in having to 
brand only once a year—saves half 
the labor, half the liquid: MINTRA 
won't damage wool. Five colors, 
ready to use. 
WRITE FOR NAME OF NEAREST DEALER OR WAREHOUSE 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Ellis Paint Co., Butte; Salt Lake Hard- 
ware Co., Salt Lake City, Boise and 
Grand Junction; Rohlff Lumber and 
Supply Co., Casper; Gross, Kelly Co., 
Las Vegas; Radford Grocery Co., Ros- 
well and Carlsbad 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Manufacturers 


PAINTS + VARNISHES + MURESCO 








Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 





talked consider such a system neces- 
sary in order to avoid placing unfair 
burdens upon some states who may be 
paying bounties while other states are 
not, or to prevent obtaining bounty 
payments in more than one state be- 
cause there is lack of uniformity in the 
requirements as to the parts of the ani- 
mal which must be presented, or re- 
moved by the authorities when the 
bounty is paid. 
F.-R. M. 


The letter referred to above comes 
from E. W. Wayman of Ingomar, Mon- 
tana. It reads as follows: 


The article in the November issue, ‘““An- 
other View of Coyote Control,” by William 
M. Rush, portrays very clearly that he 
knows coyotes and how to control them. 

If I were changing the caption of that 
article, I certainly would have it read, “The 
One and Only Proper View of Coyote Con- 
trol.” 

In this article is incorporated the very 
foundation of the only practical method of 
coyote control. It should not stop here, but 
should be supported by all wool growers and 
all livestock associations, and all other or- 
ganizations, including Rod and Gun clubs 
and all other kindred associations to protect 
game, birds, and so forth. They should see 
to it that such a national. and state program 
be enacted into law at the earliest possible 
time and thus, without further equivocation, 
stop the old method of trying to control 
coyotes by theorizing, word juggling, and 
beating around the bush, as all plans and 
laws pertaining to coyote control in the past 
have proven to be inadequate, short-sighted 
and impractical. 

In fact, anyone that knows and _ has 
studied coyotes and their habits and really 
wishes to have them controlled, cannot but 
fully endorse the plan as outlined by Mr. 
Rush in the November issue of the National 
Wool Grower for the full and complete con- 
trol of the coyote menace, which is costing 
the taxpayers a plenty, but the results ob- 
tained are far from satisfactory from a tax- 
payer’s and livestockman’s point of view. 

So let’s have a sound and practical law 
to control and eradicate the coyote menace 
that will work out a hundred per cent right. 
I am 100 per cent for Mr. Rush’s plan of 
coyote control, for it is undeniably the only 
plan that will work out practically and 
satisfactorily and give the taxpayer and 
stockman and farmer full value received. 


SLIGHT and 
NN 


ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANT 


[= the free wind make your electricity. This 
powerful new giant-size Wincharger will 
light your ranch house, bunk houses, etc., 
pump water, run refrigerator, washer, and 
small motors up to 1 H.P. 

It is capable of producing up to 200 kilo- 
watt hours of electricity per month under aver- 
age wind conditions. Use the wind—it’s free. 

Starts generating current at a wind velocity 
of approximately 6}4 miles per hour. Sturdily 
built with few moving parts—oversize wiring, 
extra saree brushes, oversize com- 
mutator. Fully insulated and mois- 
ture-proof construction insures 
long steady performance * 
with minimum of service. ba 
All vital mechanical and 
electrical parts com- 
pletely enclosed. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


~ WINCHARGER CORPORATION 


I 
World's Largest Makers of Wind-Electric : 

E ment 
Dept. NWG 1-40 ha Sioux City, Iowa 1 
1 
1 
1 





Send yourFREE booklet and full infotmation on how 
I can light and power my ranch with Wincharger. 


County. 


I now get light from 








Special Meeting 
Utah Wool Marketing 
Association 
HOTEL UTAH, Salt Lake City 








10 A. M. - January 20, 1940 





Denver 


FOR 50 YEARS 
we have been serv- 
ing the Stockmen 
of the West with 
the best in Tents, 
Wagon Covers, 
Wagon Bows, 
Pack Sacks, 
and 


Trail 
Tent 


FOR 
CATALOG 


The Denver Tent & Awning Co. 


1647 ARAPAHOE ST. 


B. H. BROOKS, Mer. 
DENVER, COLO. . 











PREDATORY ANIMAL KILL 


Number of Predatory Animals Destroyed by the Biological Survey and 
Cooperators during the Fiscal Year 1939 (July 1, 1938-June 30, 1939). 


























Lynx Mountain 

States Bears Bobcats Coyotes Wolves Lions Total 
Arizona _ ee ee 468 Zara 8 63 3,522 
California _ cee ae 1,475 7,447 ia 3 8,641 
ae 2. 497 7,302 1 be 7,942 
Idaho __. ee ee i 589 14,684 aa 18 15,368 
Montana ___ a 21 104 3,573 5 3,703 
[i a 48 794 8 ‘850 
New teaeo 2 464 2,499 es 26 2,999 
SS ee. 107. 1,040 ~——:11,492 3 26 12,668 
South Dekota _* 5 452 wife, —_ 457 
Texas _ Sase . 19,413 807 22 18,900 
Utah ba 18 1515 12,559 pine 69 14,159 
Washington 13 128 4,201 its 1 4,343 
Wyoming 59 353 9,121 1 2 9,534 
Total for the United States. 495 9,033 93,093 1,214 241 104,076 





Refund of Fares Paid by 
Caretakers Continued 


RAFFIC representatives of the 

railroads in the western part of the 
United States have rejected the pro- 
posal to cancel the provisions of their 
tariffs authorizing refund of fare for 
livestock caretakers. The rail lines in 
the territory west of Denver and El 


Paso, commonly known as the Moun- 
tain-Pacific territory, have long main- 
tained tariff provisions under which 
caretakers traveling to shipping points 
to return with shipments of livestock, 
or to meet a shipment of livestock in 
transit, will be required to pay fare 
going, but such fare will be refunded if 
such person or persons execute the live- 
stock contract within 30 days after pur- 
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chasing ticket, and do return over the 
same line or route as actual caretakers 
of shipments of livestock. Like provi- 
sion has been and is in effect on trans- 
continental traffic. 

Early in the present year proposal 
was submitted to the interested rail 
lines to cancel and withdraw such 
tariff provisions, thus denying to care- 
takers the refund of the fares paid 
on the going trip. This proposal was 
objected to by the National Wool 


Growers Association, the American Na- | 


tional Live Stock Association and other 


organizations, and after careful con- 


sideration the freight traffic managers 
of the lines in the Mountain-Pacific ter- 
ritory rejected the proposal. 

The lines east of Denver and El 
Paso formerly, for many years, author- 


ized refund of fares for caretakers of 
livestock, but such provisions were can- 
celed late in 1938 or early in 1939. 
The action of the freight traffic man- 
agers in the Mountain Pacific territory 
was in the best interest of the livestock 
producers, as well as the rail lines. 
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Marketing Service 


- - for the products of the Sheepmen 


WOOL AUCTIONS 
SHEEP PELTS 


Merrion and Wilkins 


CHICAGO - 


Merrion and Wilkins join in welcoming The National Wool 
Growers Convention To Ogden in 1941 


BOSTON 














OGDEN IN 1941 


The National Wool Growers 
Convention in 1941 


OGDEN is centrally located from the stand- 
point of the wool grower member- 
ship. 


OGDEN is easily accessible by rail or high- 
way to growers from the East, West, 
North or South. 


OGDEN is a marketing center for sheep and 
wool and has a keen appreciation 
of the importance of the industry. 


OGDEN has ample Hotel and meeting ac- 
commodations for the convention. 


OGDEN offers the brand of hospitality which 
the Sheepmen enjoy. 


Vote for Ogden in 1941 


Ogden Chamber of Commerce 


Ogden Invites 
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Around the Range 
Country 


(Continued from page 20) 


same number of lambs are being fed 
for market as in 1939. 

Most sheepmen, I believe, would 
prefer to have the Forest Service re- 
main as it is at present and not moved 
to any other department. The tariff 
should be handled by Congress and 
not through trade agreements. 

J. A. Jaekel 


IDAHO 


Unusually warm, dry weather for 
this time of year has persisted. There 
were occasional light storms, but they 
were not hard on livestock, nor suffi- , 
cient to relieve the dry conditions of STUDLEY & EMERY 
the farms and ranges. Conditions have Established 1888 
been excellent for cattle and sheep, ex- 
cepting that the winter desert ranges 
are mostly unoccupied, awaiting snow 
for moisture. Livestock are in good 267 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
shape as a rule, but feeding has become 
more general than usual, with such 
mild, open weather conditions. 


Leadore 
(Lemhi County) 


| } 
Feed on the range this fall and win- 
ter has been better than usual and most HILLS OGLESBY & DEVINE 
of the sheep around here are in very 9 

good condition (December 26). There 
is very little hay being fed at this time 
and the water supply is quite good on 


most of the ranges around this section. 


Earlier I paid $5 a ton for 400 tons of 
hay, but now it can be bought for 
around $4. ‘ 


Although only a few thousand lambs 
are fed here, I believe there are a few 
more than a year ago. There also may 
be a few more ewes bred than a year COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
ago, but there is not very much change 
generally. About the only difference is 
on the farms, where, due to an over 
supply of hay and pasture and no mar- 
ket, more ewes are being bred. Very 
few ewe lambs are ever kept over here 
for stock ewes, as most of the sheepmen 292 SUMMER STREET 
lamb early and replace their ewes with 
purchases from Montana and else- 


where. BOSTON, MASSACHUSE [ [ S 
The administration of the Forest 
Service has been quite satisfactory and _—————————— 
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ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 








HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 








Marketin3, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 


Wool Growers 
134 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 











WAGON COVERS 
HORSE BLANKETS 


Anything in Canvas 
Write for Catalog 


SMITH & ADAMS CO. 
225 Edison St. 


Salt Lake City, Utah | 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
FOR SALE 


National Wool Grower 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


I don’t believe it should be transferred 
to the Interior Department at this time. 

I am very much opposed to the 
present system ‘of tariff-making through 
trade agreements and I would like very 
much to seetariffs settled through bills 
passed by Congress. 

F. J. Whittaker 


MONTANA 


Some of the warmest weather of rec- 
ord occurred, and the entire month to 
date has been abnormally warm. The 
precipitation, while occasional in oc- 
currence, has been much lighter than 
normal, and there is little or no snow 
on the open winter range areas for 
livestock drink. Some wheat is ex- 
pected to die in the southeast. Much 
of the forage is dry and brittle, and 
some water holes have dried up. How- 
ever, livestock have been favored by 
the mild temperatures, and are in 
pretty good shape as a rule. There has 
been less feeding than usual. 


Manhattan 
(Gallatin County) 


We have about 10 inches of snow 


(December 30) and most sheep are in | 
the irrigated valleys being fed. Hay is” 


plentiful and selling at $2 to $4 a ton 
in the stack. The supply of stock water 
is also good. Spear grass is over-run- 
ning some of our ranges. 

While we fed more lambs for market 
this year than last, most of them have 
been shipped now. 

Most of the sheepmen are breeding 
about the same number of ewes as last 
year; they refuse to expand at high 
prices. They also kept over fewer ewe 
lambs, figuring that now is a good time 
to sell. 

Stockmen of this section are opposed 
to the transfer of the Forest Service 
from the Department of Agriculture to 
any other governmental division and 
also to the present method of handling 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Serving Wool Warehouses At 
Denver, Colorado Ogden, Utah 
Casper, Wyoming 


WESTERN 
GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


Field Warehousemen 


Issuing warehouse receipts acceptable 
to all loan agencies, including those 
of the Federal Government. 


WE TAKE THE WAREHOUSE 
TO THE WOOL 


Operating In: 
Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Utah, Wyoming 


Executive Offices: Ogden, Utah 


Ask any livestock man who has ever 
attended a convention in Ogden and 
you will vote for us in 1941. 











This Pioneer Western Wool 
Industry Welcomes Wool 
Growers to State and 

National Conventions 


Original 


Utah Woolen Mills 


30 RICHARDS STREET 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Write for Information on Exchange of 
Blankets or other Merchandise 
For Your Wool 











ATTENTION! 


Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL 


to the 


Idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 
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Grectings. and Gost ||| |Draper & Company! 
Wishes Incorporated 


TO 


Our Wool Growing Friends WOOL 


Co 


HALLOWELL, JONES & DONALD 421 Summer Src 


BOSTON, MASS. BOSTON 





















































COLONIAL WOOL CO, 


316 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 











— Western Representatives — 


JOE SKINNER, San Angelo, Texas CULP & SONS, Salt Lake City, Utah 
GUY DRAKE, San Angelo, Texas JAMES GILBERT, Denver, Colorado 
FAY GOODWIN, Roswell, New Mexico J. E. VAN DEUSEN, Boise, Idaho 

CHAS. A. BURDEN, Dillon, Montana 

M. H. MOORE, Belle Fourche, S. D. 

GEO. W. CALLAHAN, Reno, Nevada 

M. E. GAILLARD, Elko, Nevada 
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FLEECE 


GEO. F. SUMMERHAYS 
200 Ness Bldg. 
Salt Lake City 


JOHN CAMERON 
Great Falls, Montana 


ED CHURCHWELL 
Manhattan, Montana 





RALPH PINK 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


renerroey ADAMS & LELAND, Inc. 


273 SUMMER ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHRIS O’LEARY 


GRIFF DAVIS 
Malad, Idaho 


W. F. BERRYMAN 
Blackfoot, Idaho 


FRANK MECHAM 
Santa Rosa, California 


TEXAS 


CALIFORNIA 


OTHO O’LEARY 
Corning, California 


JOHN S. ALLISON 
San Angelo, Texas 


RUSS FRY 
Riverton, Wyoming 














Around the Range 
Country 
(Continued from page 70) 


tariff adjustments through reciprocal 
trade agreements. Congress should take 
care of tariff-making. 

Chris Mikkelson 


Dixon 
(Sanders County) 


We have had some moisture during 
December, but are still far below nor- 
mal (December 24). Winter ranges are 
just fair, no green feed, and cured grass 
not so heavy as usual. Some water 
holes have dried up but there is still 
plenty of stock water. Alfalfa hay is 
selling at $5 a ton in the stack. We do 
not do any feeding of lambs for mar- 
ket in this locality. 

Farmers have been buying aged ewes 
and breeding them, so there is probably 
an increase of 10 per cent in the num- 
ber of ewes bred as compared with a 
year ago; not much change, so far as I 
know, in the number of ewe lambs held 
back for stock ewes. 

We in this section want the national 
forests left with the Department of 
Agriculture and also think the only 
way to handle the tariff question is 
through Congressional action. 


Coyotes are very much on the in- 
crease here. 

I am very pleased with the work of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, but am not pleased with the 
amount of support given it by us grow- 
ers. This is our association and we 
should be more helpful and also see 
that the National Association gets what 
financial help it needs and with no 
grumbling about it. 


Howard Nye 


Dell 
(Beaverhead County) 


Warm weather has prevailed here; 
no snow until yesterday (December 
22), when we had about two inches. 
The winter range is fine for those hav- 
ing water, but sheepmen who depend 
on snow for water for their sheep 
moved them in to hay, which is selling 
at $6 and $6.50 a ton in the stack. 
There is ample water in the streams, 
but there hasn’t been any snow up un- 
til now. 

There is no change in the number of 
ewes bred this fall over last year, but 
a few more ewe lambs were retained 
by owners for stock ewes. 

There seems to be some difference 
of opinion regarding the proper place 
for the Farest Service. I personally 
feel that its transfer would not prove 
beneficial to stockmen. However, there 


“is something to be said for having all 
grazing under one head. I think the 
present method of handling _ tariff 
through trade agreements is all right. 


Martinell Bros. 


Lewistown 
(Fergus County) 


It has been a very dry December, 
with only a light fall of snow just be- 
fore Christmas. Grass on the range is 
good but very dry (December 26), and 
there is sufficient stock water available. 
About $5 a ton is the general price of 
alfalfa hay in the stack. 

The prospect of better prices has 
caused some expansion here; that is 
more ewes have been bred and a larger 
number than usual of ewe lambs re- 
tained. 

There seems to be plenty of dissatis- 
faction locally with the present man- 
agement of the national forest grazing, 
but I do not know what the attitude of 
sheepmen is toward the idea of trans- 
ferring the Forest Service to any other 
division of the government. 

So far as tariff-making is concerned, 
I think it should be done through the 
regular Congressional legislative chan- 
nels. 


Subscriber 
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Harlowtown 


( Wheatland County ) 


Since the first of December up until 
the last few days, the range has been 
very dry, but now (the 28th) it is in 
perfect condition, with a couple of 
inches of snow. The reservoirs are dry, 
but elsewhere there is plenty of water. 
Best alfalfa hay is selling at $6 a ton 
in the stack and average at $5. 

Due to ample feed this year, more 
ewes have been bred than was the case 
last year. 

Nick Muir 


Roberts 
(Carbon County) 


The weather has been very mild 
with no snow to speak of and pastures 
are about grazed out (December 28); 
[have no outside range. There is ample 
stock water from springs, though 
springs and small streams have been 
quite low for several years past. Hay 
can be purchased at $2.50 to $5 a ton 
in the stack at present. 

I do not believe there is much change 
in breeding ewe numbers or in the size 
of lamb feeding operations this year. 
They are both about as a year ago. 

I think all tariffs should be settled 
through bills passed by Congress and 
I also favor a Congress that has back- 
bone enough to make all national laws 


and that does not delegate its powers 
to some particular person. I am op- 
posed to transferring the Forest Ser- 
vice to the Department of the Interior. 


J. L. Maryott 


WYOMING 


This has been one of the warmest 
Decembers of record, and it has been 
unusually dry nearly everywhere. 
These conditions have been exceedingly 
fine for animals that have plenty of 
feed, and with water available. But 
much of the feed is inaccessible or un- 
palatable for the want of moisture. The 
water shortage has become increasingly 
serious in places, and there has been 
much hauling of both water and feed. 
Feeding has increased lately, and a 
little shrinkage has occurred in local 
herds. 


Afton 
(Lincoln County) 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been fairly good on the winter range, 
really better than newspaper publicity 
indicates. Stock water supply has been 
short, away from live streams (January 
2). The price for alfalfa hay in the 
stack is from $5 to $7 per ton. There 
is very little feeding done in this area. 

There is a slight increase in the num- 
ber of ewes bred this fall, due to in- 
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creased wool prices. There is a slight 
increase, also, over last year in the 
number of ewe lambs kept over for 
stock ewes. 

Sheepmen in this part of the country 
are opposed to transferring the admin- 
istration of national forests from the 
Department of Agriculture to the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

We favor the settling of tariffs 
through bills passed by Congress. 


E. Francis Winters 


Laramie 
(Albany County) 


The weather has been unusually 
warm and dry and feed on most of the 
winter range is very short (December 
4). Native hay is around $8 a ton in 
the stack; very little alfalfa hay is 
grown here. 

Fewer ewes are being bred this year, 
mainly on account of feed conditions, 
and fewer ewe lambs have been kept. 

I believe the coyote situation is about 
the same as it was three or four years 
ago; little difference is noted. 


Don Wilkins 


Wright 
(Campbell County) 
Locally we only had about a 60 


per cent grass crop this year, and while 
the winter range is fairly good, to date 








To the National Wool Growers Association: 


WE CONGRATULATE YOU ON 75 YEARS OF WONDER- 
FUz SERVICE TO THE WOOL GROWERS OF THE COUNTRY. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE MEMBERS OF YOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION MEANS OUR SUCCESS, AND IT IS OUR SINCERE DESIRE 
TO COOPERATE IN EVERY WAY FOR CLOSER HARMONY TO 
THE END THAT WE MAY ALL ENJOY GREATER PROSPERITY. 


MUNRO, KINCAID, EDGEHILL, INC. 
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Stockyards 








Ship to 
HINIE KLECKER SHEEP 


COMMISSION CO. 


Denver, Colorado 
CHerry 6060 


NORTH SALT LAKE 


Sheep capacity 30,000 head— 





10,000 under cover in National 
Ram Sale Barn. 








THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinching 


[AGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Samples 


Large roomy pens, running arte- 
sian water and choice alfalfa hay. 


Competent day and night crews 
here to serve you. 


EAST or WEST for best of 








service, BILL TO FEED AT 
NORTH SALT LAKE 








For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


Write: National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building 


SALT LAKE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake 











Salt Lake City, Utah 




















STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell > best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition bf using our facilities for feed and res 
feed and water with expert fan B avons night and day. 
i= faces for long or short feed. 
Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY: 
50,000 Sheep With Up to Date | 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 
Write or wire for complete information. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located on the Santa Fe 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 








vA Sorrus * SHEEP 
Protect Your Sheep! 


FRANKLIN Ovine 
Ecthyma Vaccine 


(For Soremouth in Sheep and Goats) 


RANKL 


\\) SICK SHEEP NEVER SHOW A PROFIT 
py Protect Your Entire Band by Vaccinating with 
Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin 


FRANKLIN OVINE MIXED BACTERIN is an effective 
product for both prevention and treatment of compli- 


cated cases of d with hemorrhagic 
septicemia where there are para-typhoid and other in- 
fections of sheep and lambs. This bacterin contains, in 
addition to the killed cultures of hemorrhagic septicemia, 

im a number of other killed cultures of organisms commonly 
found in complicated infections in sheep 





FRANKLIN BLOOD STOPPER 
Sold by Drug Store Agencies. 

Special Sheep 

Booklet Free! 


Ask Franklin Dealer 
or write to the 
nearest office Su" 
Send for Big Free Catalog 
of Franklin Products. 


Get Rid of Worms 


FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER is effective for expelling 
both the stomach worms and tape worms. In addition 
to the copper sulphate and nicotine sulphate, it contains 
other medicinal ingredients that help to expel the killed 
worms and in the healing of the lacerated linings of the 

fi intestines, Water only need be added to the powder. 
Complete directions are on each package. 

A 20-ounce package will make 5 gallons of drench 
solution. This is good for 320 doses for mature sheep ©, M, FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 
or goats, or 640 doses for lambs or kids. Price $3.00. 5... Kansas City Eitice Hale Amsile 
10-ounce package, 160 mature animals or 320 young, Fort W. Wichi Allience 
$2.00. 5-ounce package, 80 mature sheep, 160 lambs, $1.25. Salt te City Angeles 
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(December 4) water is too scarce to 
permit our using it. This is a dry land 
country and we do not raise hay. Baled 
alfalfa, however, is being delivered here 
at $13 to $15 a ton. 

Yearling ewes have been selling at $9 
a head here. About the usual number 
of ewes are being bred, but a few more 
ewe lambs were kept over for stock 
ewes than a year ago. 

Ed Willard 


Buffalo 


( Johnson County ) 


A record-breaking, mild, dry, and 
very pleasant fall and early winter 
seems to be broken in this section as 
this is written (December 24). Some 
snow has fallen and there is a decided 
change in the temperature. 

Sheep and other livestock have done 
well up to date; however, there has 
been a marked shortage of moisture for 
immediate use and to provide for grass 
in the spring. 

I believe that the usual number of 
breeding ewes have been kept, with the 
ewe lamb holdover for restocking pur- 
poses slightly below normal, there be- 
ing a trend in this section toward using 
blackfaced bucks and selling all of the 
lambs. 

No sheep have changed hands here 
lately, and I believe the last yearling 
ewes to sell went at $9. Some yearling 
ewes are held here for spring sale, 
mostly at around $10 in the wool. 

Fewer lambs are on feed _ thai 
usual. The gains have been good and 
even with the present market pric 
feeders will make a little money. 

There is no wool in storage here, but 
I believe there are a few clips on con 
signment in the East and elsewhere thal 
remain to be sold. No effort has beet 
made as yet to tie up the 1940 clip 
Growers are asking from 30 to 35 cents 

Coyotes are troublesome as _ usual 
Growers as a whole favor the bounty 
system. Everyone seems to feel thal 
the bounty is the only way that thes 
pests will ever be controlled. 

R. L. Greene 


Cody 
(Park County) 


Feed is very short around the wate 
holes for sheep, so they have not hel 
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their own (December 26). Our stock ’ 

water is very short, and alfalfa hay in ™ 

the stack is priced at $5 to $6 a ton. A F E When Consigned 
More lambs are being fed for market To 


than a year ago. The number of ewes AL E S Mann Boyd Mann 


bred is just about the same as that for 
1938 and ewe lambs were kept over UNION STOCKYARDS 
this fall in about the same proportion U Pik 
as a year ago. Denver, Colorado 
I have not heard anyone else express ERVICE "Bonded For Your Protection" 
himself about transferring the Forest 
Service to the Department of the In- 
terior, but I would like to see it left 
just as it is. I also think that all tariff- 
ani} making should be done through bills 


rinter passed by Congress. KANSAS CITY 














Sal J. J. Winninger 
cided SOUTH DAKOTA Is one of the largest sheep and lamb 
deal slaughter points in the United States. 
» has Spearfish 
ofl Laavenne County) It has all the nationally known packers, 
; aa many order and shipper buyers, and a 

Brass Winter feed conditions are poor close 

to the Black Hills, but fair to good far- demand from Southeastern states not 
er Off ther north and up to the North Dakota represented on any other market. 
h the jine (December 14). Alfalfa hay is ; ' 
purl selling at $10 to $12 a ton in the stack It has the great power of quickest dis- 
e be- for first, second and third cuttings. tribution to all sections. 
uSINg® Considerably fewer lambs are on feed 
of the here than a year ago, due to the high It is a market where open competitive 
‘ prices of hay and poor feed conditions. demand functions at all times. 
ling The severe drought the past few 


mm Bie depleted sheep numbers in this 
sal area and this year more ewes have been 
Sae@ bred to build up the flocks again; also 


: more ewe lambs were held over for 
thas stock ewes. The prevailing figure at THE KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


1 am which yearling ewes were purchased 


pric this fall was $9 a head. COMPANY 


A Big Market A Good Market 


| 














>. but The number of coyotes seems to be 

? ° 
‘con about the same as in the last two or 
e thal 
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three years. The number has been held 
down by local trappers, but the coyotes 
are still quite a problem. 


Warren E. Johnson 


Coal Springs 
(Perkins County) 

The entire month of December was 
much warmer than usual. There was a 
shortage of water but the warm weath- 
er kept the small water holes open and 
now (December 28) we have snow to 
help out. 

Under the government rehabilitation 
loans, some expansion in breeding bands 
has taken place the past year. More 
ewes are being bred and a great many 
more ewe lambs were kept over for 
stock ewes than a year ago. 

No feeding of lambs for market is 
done here and no alfalfa is raised. 


John P. Anderson 


Nisland 


(Butte County) 


Our weather was mild up until 
Christmas, but we have had two inches 
of snow since then (December 30). 
The feed on the range is short, but of 
good quality. Alfalfa hay in the stack 
sells from $10 to $12. Water has been 
scarce in most places. 

About the same number of lambs are 
being fed for market as last year, and 
the same number of ewes have been 
bred this season as compared with one 
year ago. Ewe lambs kept for stock 
ewes are the same in number as last 
year. 

I think all tariffs should be settled 
by the action of Congress. 

Clarence Eide 


Newell 
(Butte County) 


The first part of December was very 
dry and warm, but since the 23rd two 
or three inches of snow has fallen. The 
grass is about the same in quantity as 
last year but better in quality. Well 
water is at the lowest level in history 
and the reservoirs are about all dry 
(December 31). 

On the Belle Fourche Project, about 
30 or 40 miles west of here, hay is sell- 
ing from $9 to $12 a ton. No lambs are 


fed here, but on the project there are 
more this year last. 

More ewes were bred this year due 
to the fact that many ewe lambs were 
held a year ago and sheep prospects 
look good. A good many lambs were 
kept this year also, as the drought 
makes this country unfit for anything 
but sheep. 


Willard H. Warren 





Meeting of the American 
Hampshire Association 


ieee 15th annual meeting of the Am- 
'* erican Hampshire Sheep Associa- 
tion was held at Chicago on December 
6, with President Malcolm Moncreiffe 
presiding and about 35 members and 
guests present. 

A revised constitution of the associa- 
tion, which had been prepared by a 
committee headed by Dr. H. C. Gar- 
diner of Montana, received the consid- 
eration of the members present and 
after some amendments, was adopted 
in full. Under this new form of con- 
stitution, nine districts are created, 
each one of which is represented on the 
Board of Directors, and from this 
Board, the president and vice president 
are elected to serve one year. All offi- 
cers and directors are chosen by a 
majority of the members present and 
those voting by proxy. 


The nine directors chosen were C. H. 
Hopkins, California; E. H. Street, 
Utah; Dr. H. C. Gardiner, Montana; 
J. C. Holbert, Iowa; Wm. F. Renk, 
Wisconsin; W. F. Glenn, Texas; V. B. 
Vandiver, Missouri; Alexander Meek, 
Virginia; and MacMillan Hoopes of 
Delaware. Lots were drawn by the di- 
rectors for one, two, and three-year 
terms, and Malcolm Moncreiffe of 
Wyoming and Ronald Hogg of Oregon 
were elected for a term of one year as 
directors at large. 

MacMillan Hoopes of Wilmington, 
Delaware, was elected president for the 
year 1940, Mr. Moncreiffe, vice presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Helen Tyler Belote, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The treasurer’s report for the year 
showed that 9,791 transfers (3,089 
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rams and 6,702 ewes) had been made! 
during the year and 269 memberships 
received. 





Meat Display at the 


International 


E finished product of the livestock 
industry—meat—occupied a high 
place in the interest of visitors at the 
40th annual International Live Stock 
Exposition at Chicago, December 2-9, 


This was the 16th time that it had been & 


featured by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board in an exceptional ex- 
hibit at the Chicago show. The theme 
of the display was tied in with the idea 
of 40 years ago and now and indicated 
the important changes in the various 
phases of meat merchandising and 
cooking during the period. 

In the 60 feet of glass-front coolers 
housewives were given an opportunity 
to compare cooking methods and equip- 


ment of today with those of four dec- 
ades ago; they could see the old style 


cuts and the modern ones. And the hus- 
bands were not left out either; their 
interest was cornered in the carving 
display, in which wax models of various 
meat cuts were used to bring out the 
correct methods of carving. 

Of interest to everyone and in prom- 
inent position in the exhibit was the 
display showing the health and nutri- 
tive values of meat. Thirteen essential 
food elements were shown in glass vials 
in purified form and the fact emphasiz- 
ed that nine of them are found in meat. 
There were also shown meals for a nor- 
mal diet, a reducing diet and a gaining 
diet, all of which included meat dishes; 
cooked foods including meat for a fam- 
ily of five at a cost of 111% cents per 
person per meal; and breakfast, lunch- 
eon and dinner tables arrayed with 
foods necessary for a balanced diet. 

To insure proper attention for its 
exhibit, the Meat Board used all the 
channels open to it in publicity both 
before and during the show. 





